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WE MUST CELEBRATE THE EASTER-NIGHT 


ES, certainly. We must celebrate the Easter-night. The 
Holy Father didn’t give this great gift to Christendom 
for nothing! The great, liturgical experiment that he 
ordered to be made has its profound meaning and pur- 
pose. It most decidedly is no toy to play with. 

Why, precisely, must we celebrate the Easter-night? Because it 
used to be custom? No, not for that reason. At least not in the first 
place. We must celebrate the Easter-night above all out of a lively 
sense of pastoral responsibility. 

Formerly, in fact until the time of Pope Urban VIII (d.1633), 
the days of Holy Week and also the days of Easter Week were 
ecclesiastical holidays. But the world keeps rolling along, and what- 
ever has to do with the Church, with God, is always being pushed 
more into the background. The demands of daily life seem to multi- 
ply to an alarming degree. The massing of men in factories and 
big office buildings, the frightful concentration of modern indus- 
tries, all conspire to compress modern man inescapably into the 
narrow confines of work, of making a living. 

How many Christians, even with the best of will, simply cannot 
find the time nowadays to go to morning Mass or to church! Why 
is it that just recently the Holy See has finally issued a general 
decree about “evening Masses” (the Apostolic Constitution Chris- 
tus Dominus of January 6)? The fact is that today the majority of 
Christians, not only in cities but also in the country, have more 
time in the evening than in the morning. 

And the Church must accommodate herself to the people! The 
Church exists for souls! That means, Masses in the evening. That 
means, the great ceremonies of the Easter Vigil, which since cen- 
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turies have been observed in the morning, must be transferred 
again to the evening, to the time of night when the people can 
take part. 

Of course one can expect all sorts of objections against this “in. 
novation.” Anything new is resented by the creature of habit called 
man. It is due to sloth of spirit, or often just a love of ease. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no question in this case of any “innovation, 
but, more exactly, only of a restoration of the ancient, original state 
of things. The Church for centuries was concerned to celebrate 
precisely the “Easter-night”—the great, glorious “full vigil,” the 
“Pannychis,” the solemn nightwatch—in order that Christ might 
not find his Bride sleeping (cf. Matt. 25:6). 

The gradual anticipation of the hour, first to the time of evening, 
then to the afternoon, and finally to the morning of Holy Saturday 
was due chiefly to the fact that, when adult baptisms ceased, the 
most important part of the Vigil celebration, namely the baptism 
itself, dropped out; and as a consequence the other parts of the 
service also gradually lost their profound meaningfulness. People 
lost their understanding of how things belonged together; the 
Easter Vigil became just another church ceremony—as so many 
others. It was therefore pushed to the morning—like the others. 

If then today, as has already been said, the hours of morning 
are in the case of many Catholics impossible for church services, 
and especially for lengthy ones — because the rhythm of their daily 
work and life has become different —a return to the older practice 
of a night-celebration would seem fully justified. 

“But why impose upon people the burden of a night-service?” 
— Our times, unfortunately, have become strangely unwilling to 
make sacrifices; but perhaps chiefly when there is question of the 
Church, or of the Lord. Let a major sport event be advertised, 
a boxing match between two well-known fighters, let us say, and 
it is remarkable how we are willing without batting an eye to sacri- 
fice time, money, comfort and a lot of other things. How many 
sacrifices, often serious sacrifices, doesn’t modern life demand on 
hundreds of occasions! We make them; it simply has to be. But 
if we are asked, once a year, to make a sacrifice for the Lord God, 
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for the benefit and well-being of our own soul, is that too much? 

“But such a night-service will over-burden the priest. As it is, he 
doesn’t know any more which way to turn.” — The new order need 
not prove an additional burden to the priest; his burden will simply 
be transferred to another time of day. It will be better distributed. 
The whole morning will be free. And the regulations of the new 
Vigil, the “Ordinationes,” explicitly direct that the unreasonable 
pastoral burdens, e.g., the crowds of confessions precisely on Holy 
Saturday or Easter morning, should and can be better distributed 
through proper instruction and training of the faithful. 

“Again a new midnight Mass!” — No, this is not just another mid- 
night Mass. The Easter-night celebration is something totally dif- 
ferent from the x-number of midnight Masses which have come 
into fashion as decorations of a congress, a mission, or other public 
ecclesiastical demonstrations. The only proper place for a Vigil 
celebration leading up to Easter can, by the nature of the case, be 
no other than the night that connects Holy Saturday with Easter 
Sunday. There was a time when the faithful “vigiled,” that is, 
watched and prayed the whole night through. Today we wouldn't 
have the courage and strength for that, very likely. For that reason, 
too, the celebration has been abbreviated. But its “position” is the 
time of mid-night, when the Saturday, the day of our Lord’s resting 
in the grave, flows into the Sunday, the day of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. 

There is question, here, of facts of the story of redemption: of 
co-experiencing the redemptive events at their true time of hap- 
pening. It was only with considerable reluctance that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites acceded to multiple requests by permitting 
also a “substitute time” for cases of necessity, on the evening of 
Holy Saturday: but only as an exception, only for very weighty 
reasons of a public character, and only in individual cases. The 
normal time is and remains night-time, the junction of Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The Easter-night Mass is not just a midnight Mass, such for in- 
stance as that of Christmas, for which the Church decided to cele- 
brate the birth of our Lord in the middle of the night; it is a 
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nightwatch, abbreviated to a few hours around midnight in order 
thus to safeguard the full meaning and nature of the celebration. 
Once a year it should be possible to ask something special of our 
faithful; sacrifices are not made except for what is treasured. 

Far more is involved in the celebration of the Easter-night than 
a nice candle light service! 

We must celebrate the Easter-night because we must again 
awaken the baptism-consciousness of Christians. The Christian of 
the ancient Church, who received baptism as a mature person, 
possessed such a baptism-consciousness. He had been a pagan, he 
had lived in his world which from childhood had seized upon him, 
in his home, in public life, in his religious practices, which had, in 
a word, shaped and fashioned his whole mentality and being. He 
had lived convinced of the rightness of such a way of life, or at 
least it had become a matter of deeply rooted habit. 

Christianity had torn him loose from his normal life-habits, from 
his whole outlook on life. As a candidate for baptism he had to 
find his way into an entirely new world, often enough he had to 
battle his way through and into it, at the cost of great hardship. 
He entered upon a hundred and a thousand points of opposition 
to his former world. He knew what he was called upon to relin- 
quish, what he had to sacrifice. He knew what was awaiting him, 
what would be demanded of him. Especially in the era of perse- 
cutions! 

During Lent, the last forty days before the great decisive step, 
he was slowly but with inexorable logic prayed out of heathenism, 
he was “exercised” (not only “exorcised”) out of his former ways. 
And in the great, holy night before Easter he, with Christ, cele- 
brated death and resurrection, through baptism; he experienced a 
dying and a new becoming, in a measure and in a realness not 
only mental but also in full reality of truth, of which in our day 
only a convert can have any inkling. Certainly not the ordinary 
cradle-Catholic, who from earliest childhood has grown up into 
his faith as into the most matter-of-fact thing in the world. 

The majority of Christians today lack the great and unique, the 
life-transforming baptismal experience. Hence so many Christians 
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by habit, so many nominal Christians; hence so little strength and 
“punch,” so little solid conviction. Christian life is, for very many, 
not something that has been “achieved,” that has been won through 
struggle, but something which simply fell into their laps. Hence the 
failure on wide fronts, not of Christianity, but of many Christians. 

“But we can’t re-baptize all these Christians!” — True, but we can 
bring to life for them the fact of baptism in a new and emphatic 
manner. Such is the purpose of the Easter-night celebration. 

The mere blessing of water, which after all had its true and 
original meaning only in the solemn conferring of baptism that 
followed, can hardly be expected to exercise any renovative power; 
certainly not if, as has been customary, it be performed in some 
far corner of the church, and usually to empty benches. At all 
events, the new Easter-night service takes it out of obscure corners 
and places it in the center of things; and then it can become indeed 
a veritable revelation for the majority of the congregation. They 
had no idea how beautiful, how rich, how full of meaning this 
blessing of baptismal water really is. 

But the blessing of water is now, in the new rite, followed with 
logical necessity by the solemn, communal and public renewal of 
baptismal vows. It is a fresh, communal and public protestation 
of loyalty to Christ, to the Church, to the faith, to a life lived by 
faith. A public rite, binding together all participants. Each vows 
and promises for himself, but also in full awareness that he is co- 
responsible for the others. Christianity is not merely personal, it 
is also collective. For that reason the renewal of the baptismal 
vows closes with the congregationally recited Our Father: all pray 
for the one, and one prays for all. 

In this way the Easter-night celebration should and intends to 
stir up again a proper baptism-consciousness, one that awakens 
awareness of solemn obligation. The Christian is to be roused to 
a new, strong and operative life-decision; he is to make this de- 
cision, and live by it. 

What a splendid task of pastoral effectiveness this Easter-night 
celebration can become! 

We must celebrate the Easter-night because we must bring to 
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life again the meaning and purpose of Lent. It is completely wrong 
to think that Lent has become outmoded or has lost its meaning 
for modern daily life. On the contrary! Today more than ever 
Lent has a great mission to fulfill. 

What, after all, is essential to the period of Lent? Whoever 
regards Lent as merely a time of bodily fasting, in other words, as 
a time of abstinence from meat and a time of mortification, thinks 
of it in far too material, far too narrow a fashion. Lent was, accord- 
ing to the purpose and in the practice of the ancient Church (and 
this can and should be just as true today) a time of comprehensive 
spiritual renewal: to speak plainly, in modern terms, Lent was the 
great forty-day retreat of all Christendom. 

Once in his lifetime the Christian of ancient times went through 
the great experience of baptism. From then on, year after year, the 
celebration of the Easter days and the renewed observance of 
Lent, which once had meant a preparation for his definitive renun- 
ciation of the world and for his oath of loyalty to Christ, meant for 
him now an annual new awareness of his baptism-experience. 
Every year during Lent he observed the discipline of fasting, which 
in those days was very severe; but that was not all. Lent was un- 
derstood to be a time of penance, of retirement, of recollection, of 
interior renewal, of good works, of the restoration of the full spirit 
of Christian living. 

The Fathers of the Church, particularly St. Leo the Great, and 
the liturgical prayers of the season in multiple turns of expression 
constantly stress the one thought: that Lent is “all-embracing” - 
that it involves body and soul, abstention from all evil, all sin and 
all worldliness, and a renewed return to and absorption in God, in 
Christ, in the works of justice. Bodily fasting is impossible for many 
people nowadays; our tempo of life seems to be opposed to it, and 
it would be a most difficult task to restore the strict fasting disci- 
pline. Nor is that essential. What is essential is the celebration of 
Lent in the full spirit of the season, as a time of conversion and 
intensified spiritual life. And that is possible to everyone! 

The Easter-night celebration, because it emphasizes baptism and 
renewal in Christ so forcefully, thereby also gives new life and new 
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meaning to the preceding period of Lent. Pastoral work must, 
accordingly, undertake an important task: to bring Lent to new 
life from within, to make of it again the great “retreat” for the 
whole Church, days of self-examination, of amendment, of renun- 
ciation, a time in which all Christians will again direct their lives 
away from the world and towards Christ and the Church. 

Some “fasting” from the movies, from absorption in sports and 
television, a certain turning aside from the haste and bustle of the 
whole complex tumult of the modern world that deadens the spirit, 
mortification of the senses, of sensuality and of the passions, . . . 
thoroughgoing reflection on the great truths of faith —such are the 
tasks, such the meaning of modern Lent; and seen thus, it will 
never become un-modern or outmoded. On the contrary. Lent and 
the celebration of Easter-night stand in reciprocal relation to each 
other. Each demands and in turn promotes the other. Both repre- 
sent a new, and yet very ancient and always necessary, task of 
modern pastoral care. 

We must celebrate the Easter-night because we must re-awaken 
in the faithful an awareness of Christ. Why is Christianity so flat, 
so feeble and without vigor in many baptized Christians? Why 
does the faith of so many Christians leave others quite indifferent? 
Why doesn’t it sweep them off their feet? Why doesn’t it rouse 
them to enthusiastic imitation? Because these Catholics lack a 
true, profound and living awareness of Christ. They were baptized 
into Christ, they are called Christians, they have the vocation to 
bear Christ into the world, to be a leaven that penetrates all, to be 
salt that preserves from corruption. And yet — 

Therefore it is imperative, and one of the great goals of modern 
pastoral work, to re-awaken an awareness of Christ; Christ must 
again be placed squarely and fully in the center of things, and 
more especially in the center of Christian hearts and lives. We 
stand in need of a Christly heroism. Else the world will never 
get well, mankind will not improve, and the kingdom of God will 
not be built. 

Now the new Easter nightwatch does place Christ in the center. 
Unobtrusively, but unmistakably. In symbols that appeal both to 
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the child and the educated adult. The impressive rite of blessing 
the Easter Candle, its progressive preparation that it become the 
image of Christ, is something that is immediately intelligible to all, 
The procession with the Easter Candle, which alone is lighted, 
the sole light in the darkness of night, and from which in three 
stages the entire congregation receives light, is a magnificent 
pictorial sermon about Christ. 

And as a matter of fact, reports of the previous two years indi- 
cate that it was precisely this light symbolism, this receiving of 
light from the Candle, which made a deep and lasting impression 
on the faithful. Very many of them took their small candle which 
had been lighted from the Christ-flame home with them. 

Christ as the light of the world thus again becomes familiar and 
intelligible to modern Christians by these simple means. And it is 
the most beautiful, the most exalted and the most thankful task 
of pastoral activity to re-direct the baptized ever and again to 
Christ, to lead them to Him. The Easter nightwatch serves as a 
reminder to priests that among the multiplicity of things to which 
they devote so much time and energy, the one and first and greatest 
and most decisive task be not neglected: namely, to live Christ, to 
preach Christ, to make Christ come to life in the hearts of the 
baptized. The Easter-night celebration offers pastors a major help 
and inspiration to this end. 

We must celebrate the Easter-night because we want to restore 
full significance to Easter itself, the greatest feast of Christendom. 
Curiously enough, many fear, and feared, that the night celebra- 
tion of the Easter Vigil would harm the solemn celebration of 
Easter day. The opposite has happened. It is clear beyond a doubt 
from the official reports of bishops as well as from the many articles 
and other accounts that have reached us, that wherever the Easter 
nightwatch was celebrated, attendance at the main service on 
Easter Sunday did not suffer, but was in most cases increased. 

And that was really to be expected. For the proper celebration 
of the Easter-night, accompanied by a sound introduction of the 
faithful into the meaning of the whole Easter mystery, will awaken 
in them a better understanding of the true greatness, beauty and 
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significance of Easter Sunday. Hence they will feel impelled to 
come to Mass again on Easter day. No, the celebration of the new 
Easter Vigil does not detract from the celebration of Easter Sunday. 
On the contrary: if the Vigil has been well prepared, if the faithful 
have been well instructed, if they have grasped the meaning of the 
Easter mystery in its entirety, Easter Sunday will not suffer. 

Here too the basic principle of pastoral liturgy applies: one feast 
elucidates the other; one well-celebrated liturgical solemnity fur- 
thers all others. For the liturgy in its totality, the Church year in 
its succession of celebrations, constitutes an organically interrelated 
whole. Consequently, even if only one part is brought to life, it 
will exercise a vivifying influence also on the parts that precede 
and follow it. 

It was therefore a decision of the highest moment when the Holy 
Father determined to apply the lever of official liturgical restoration 
to the very center of all liturgical celebration, namely, to Easter. 

If pastors succeed in bringing the feast of Easter to life again 
in its totality —and this would include the Easter nightwatch, and 
even the preceding days of Holy Week (for passion, death and 
resurrection belong essentially together); if they succeed in making 
it come truly and spiritually alive again among the Christian 
people, and in making it meaningful for Christian living, then 
there will and must stream forth from this central point, necessarily 
and infallibly, new operations of grace upon all the rest of the 
Church year, upon the whole life of the faithful. For the liturgy is, 
essentially, a sharing in the grace-operations of the Redemption. 

It is, of course, first and basically the worship of God, the exer- 
cise of the virtue of religion. But through one of the wonderful 
arrangements of the divine plan of salvation, it is at the same time 
and instrumentally also a dispensation of graces and a sharing in 
the life of grace which has its origin in Christ the head of the 
Church, the Savior and Redeemer. All liturgical ministry is there- 
fore a ministering to the holiness of God, inasmuch as liturgy is 
“cult”; but it is likewise a ministering to men, since the liturgy is 
simultaneously the first and chiefest organ for dispensing grace. 

Thus the Easter nightwatch, properly observed, well prepared, 
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and worthily celebrated, is the best condition for a good and spirit. 
ually fruitful celebration of Easter Sunday, the greatest feast of 
the Christian religion. 

We must celebrate the Easter-night because we must again 
bring to life and make fruitful the weekly day of the Lord, the 
Sunday. We can and should widen the scope of our hopes. The 
Easter nightwatch is not only meant to give new meaning and 
life-significance to Easter Sunday, but from Easter there will and 
must go forth a new evaluation and a new and living experience 
of all other Sundays of the year. 

Whoever has a deeper insight into the demands and needs of 
modern spiritual life will know that one of the most urgent objec- 
tives of pastoral effort is the restoration of the Sunday. Modem 
life is constantly and to an ever greater degree debasing Sunday 
from its due function, which is: to be the day of the Lord, the 
day of “religion,” of divine service. It is not simply a day of rest, 
of recreation, of amusement, of lazily doing nothing; it is not a day 
specially set aside for social events, for sports or what not. For a 
Christian the Sunday is and must remain above all, basically and 
essentially, the “day of the Lord”! The day which belongs to God! 
The day of re-creating the whole man, body and soul, and not only 
the body. The day on which all Christians fulfill their first, greatest 
and most exalted duty: to give to God the things that are God’s. 

It cannot be expressed in words, it is simply beyond telling, what 
blessing the proper Christian celebration of Sunday calls down not 
merely on the individual, but on the family as a whole, on society, 
on all mankind. The observance of the Sunday is the measure, the 
thermometer of the health of Christian life. 

Hence in these days, when attacks on the Sunday have so multi- 
plied that many, all too many, are hardly conscious any more that 
they are taking place, the sanctification of the Sunday and the 
restoring of its genuinely Christian celebration has become one of 
the chief concerns of pastoral zeal. A number of large and well- 
planned congresses of pastors and practical liturgists have in these 
past few years therefore taken up the problem of sanctifying the 
Sunday (St. Louis, 1949; Maria Laach, Paris, Padua, 1951; Luxem- 
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burg, Strasbourg, 1952, to mention but a few). 

Now the Sunday, the ordinary (the so-called “ordinary”) Sun- 
day, is nothing else than a continuation and repetition of the Easter 
celebration. On a Sunday the Lord arose from the grave, on Easter 
Sunday morning He completed His triumph over death, sin and 
hell, on a Sunday He visibly established His Church by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit and thereby guaranteed His redemptive 
work for the duration of the world. The Sunday, every Sunday, is 
first of all the “day of the Lord,” of Him who for us died and arose 
from the dead, whose resurrection, according to the testimony of 
St. Paul, is the central message of the Church’s glad tidings. 

The idea of celebrating the Holy Trinity on Sunday was quite 
unknown to the ancient Church; it arose only in the middle ages, 
and not until 1759 was the Trinity preface prescribed for the 
Sundays of the year! It represents a disarrangement of the Sunday 
mystery which is bound to have its effect also in the life of the 
Christian. We must insist on the fact that the Sunday is a constantly 
recurring “little Easter.” A weekly recalling of the foundation of 
our Christian existence, of Christ’s death and resurrection which 
are the dual basic mysteries of our faith, must somehow again be- 
come a living awareness every Sunday. Christ the “Lord,” the King, 
the Conqueror, He who has completed the work of salvation stands 
in our midst every Sunday, His gospel is proclaimed anew every 
Sunday, and every Sunday the faithful should receive His sacri- 
ficed and now glorious body in the communally celebrated sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

Whoever brings the feast of Easter to life, whoever vitalizes for 
the faithful the great and holy Easter celebration in its full dimen- 
sions and in the full depth of its mysteries, will thereby also pre- 
pare the way for a new and fitting observance of the Sunday. For 
Easter necessarily casts its radiance upon each and every Sunday. 
Here indeed is a pastoral work that is modern—and demanded by 
the needs of the times! 


Joser Loew, C.SS.R. 
Vice-Relator of the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
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THE PASCHAL VIGIL AND THE PEOPLE 


HE decree of February 9, 1951, issued from the Sacred 

Congregation of Rites, and concerned with the resto. 

ration of the paschal Vigil, states that the Church, 

from the earliest ages, used to celebrate the Vigil with 

the utmost solemnity ... during the hours of the 
night that precedes the Resurrection of the Lord. In the course of 
time, however, its celebration was for a variety of reasons trans- 
posed to the morning hours of Holy Saturday . . . but not without 
detriment to its original symbolism.” The restoration of the Vigil 
to its former hour and the revision of its text were dictated by no 
mere concern for archeology; the predominant motive has been 
pastoral, a “ratio pastoralis”; what is sought primarily is the good 
of souls. 

The way to attain this object is, then, to eliminate the “detriment 
to the original symbolism” — that is, to make the symbolism, now 
revised and restored, do very thoroughly what it is designed to do. 
It is meant to signify to the people the great spiritual reality which 
underlies the whole rite. What is required, then, is the maximum 
of understanding by the people of what it is all about. 

In practically every church where the restored Vigil has been 
carried out, its reception has been enthusiastic. But this fact alone 
is no proof that it has been truly effective of its intrinsic purpose. 
It may well be that the people have been delighted with its novelty, 
with its picturesqueness, with the thrill of having something inter- 
esting to watch and to do, with the impressiveness of the gradual 
spread of the candle flames in the darkened church. 

They have been captivated indeed; but perhaps, as yet, only 
with the externals. Unless these externals are thoroughly under- 
stood in their meaning, — unless, in fact, they become genuine sig- 
nificative symbols rather than interesting and beautiful sights, — 
the Vigil will not produce those spiritual effects which are inherent 
in it. As the years go by and the novelty wears off, the appeal of 
the externals will grow less. It is imperative, therefore, that we 
deepen the appreciation which the faithful now have of this cere- 
mony; we must lead them through, and by means of, these externals 
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PASCHAL VIGIL 


to that renewal of mind and heart and will which alone constitutes 
the genuine good of their souls. 

That, doubtless, is why the very first of the “Directions” which 
precede the text of the restored rite in the official version deals with 
the matter of preparation. “First of all, the faithful should during 
Lent be prepared by suitable instructions for the fruitful celebra- 
tion of the paschal Vigil, and more especially for the solemn re- 
newal of their baptismal vows.” Any priest who carries out the rite, 
however perfectly as regards its external ceremonial, without such 
preparatory instruction of his people, will fail to do for their souls 
that which is really the aim and object of the whole celebration. 
What is required for them is a true spiritual resurrection, a vivid 
re-incorporation into Christ by their paschal Communion, a deter- 
mined grip on their baptismal obligations, a new and profound 
adhesion to Christ their Savior and their Head, a fresh dedication 
to a holy Christian life. 

This must not be a mere arousing of emotions, just some sort of 
spiritual thrill passing in its effects. Nor is it to be just an affair 
of morals. It is to be something actually effected in their souls. 
This it is which ought to be the result of their participation in the 
Vigil; the rites are to be the external sign of this inward reality — 
they are meant to be sacramental. 

The rites, however, beautiful, can never produce such a deep 
effect on people who do not appreciate their full significance. 
Hence our instruction of the people beforehand is of vital impor- 
tance. It must have the explicit aim of rendering them capable of 
discovering, within the rites and texts, the salvific effects —the 
divine action — which is at work in the celebration of the paschal 
Mysteries. To these they must open their minds and hearts; to 
these they must respond with their wills from the very depths of 
their being. 

That means that we must open to their gaze the vast perspective 
of the paschal Mysteries as a whole. They have got to grasp them 
as the application here and now to their own souls, of the whole 
economy of salvation as wrought in the first instance historically 
by Christ our Lord, and carried on now mystically by the same 
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Christ our Lord active in and through His Mystical Body, the 
Church. 

The salvation of mankind was effected initially in the historical 
order. Which means that the whole of this liturgy is set in a histo- 
rical framework. The entire story, from the Fall to the Parousia, 
the Second Coming, must be laid before them as an intelligible 
whole. They cannot understand the paschal Vigil properly unless 
they are given some grasp of all this as a unity, even though 
details of the picture be lacking. 

It is the story of God’s dealings with man from beginning to 
end. What He effected partially by signs and types in the Old 
Testament He wrought more fully and perfectly by the historic 
actions of Christ in the New Testament. He carries on the work 
now on a new plane—that of sacramental signs. Finally He will 
bring it to its conclusion with the end of the world, at the Second 
Coming of Christ, when all these signs will give way to reality. 

In other words, the future is involved as well as the past. To 
explain to the people the historical background alone is not enough; 
they must also have the eschatological outlook if they are to get 
the balance right. This is so because the present order of sacra- 
mental signs does but prefigure and promise in its turn the full 
realization of God’s plan for the salvation of mankind; and this is 
not complete until the “Day of the Lord” which shall bring the 
“resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” 

We conclude, therefore, that the preparation of the people for 
the paschal Vigil must be of the nature of a biblical catechesis. 
The texts and gestures and things used in the rite are saturated 
with biblical images, symbols and allusions. Fire, light, wax, oil, 
incense must all be pregnant with meaning to the people; Noe, 
Abraham, Isaac, Melchisedech, Moses and all the others must not 
be mere names; the deluge, the Red Sea, the pillar of fire, the 
manna, the water from the rock, the paschal lamb must not be 
mere things. All must have their wondrous connotations, must 
evoke stirring memories, bring up vivid pictures in the minds of 
the faithful who see and hear. 

They must feel that they themselves are part of this amazing 
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story, actors in it here and now because it is not yet finished. They 
belong in this history, are making this history, just as truly as did 
the Jews who fled from Pharaoh, or the apostles who walked with 
Christ, even though they make their appearance in a different 
chapter of the story. They must be filled with astonishment and 
gratitude and triumphant joy at the marvelous way in which God 
has dealt, is now dealing, and in future will deal with His people 
saved through the death, resurrection and ascension of Christ His 
Son. 

How, then, are we to go about giving such instruction to our 
people? It should be done “during the lenten season,” as the text 
of the new rite indicates. Which means at Sunday Masses, Sunday 
evening services, week-night services, even at daily Mass — when- 
ever and wherever we may find it possible to persuade the people 
to come and listen. It would surely not be too early to start even 
at Septuagesima, when the Church begins her remote preparations 
for Easter. By the time these lines appear in print, Septuagesima 
of 1953 will have gone by; but a beginning for Septuagesima might 
well be planned for 1954, even if we have to begin later this year. 
It seems to me that our people, as regards the opportunities they 
will give us for imparting this instruction, will fall into four classes: 

(a) Those whom we shall be able to address at Sunday morning 

Masses only. 

(b) Those who, in addition, will come to Sunday evening serv- 

ices. 

(c) Those who would come to a week-night instruction as well 

as to that of Sunday night. 

(d) Those who come to Mass every day during Lent. 

Each class will, of course, be smaller than the one before it, but 
would be contained in that class. 

Those who will receive the minimum instruction will be class 
(a). To them we can give but a sketchy outline indeed; but I 
plead that it should be, as far as possible, complete. That is, it 
must cover the whole ground even though details will have to be 
left out. 

What should be the syllabus for this class? What are the bold 
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and clear outlines which constitute the minimum in terms of which 
the complete picture could be shown to them? I would suggest 
that there be two parts: 

(i) What God did in the past, and how this all led up to the 

First Coming of Christ. 

(ii) What God is doing in the present, and how this will all lead 

up to the Second Coming of Christ. 

In other words, a historical part and an eschatological part. The 
distribution of these among the Sundays would have to be decided 
by each preacher according to his local circumstances. I am in- 
clined to think that more time would have to be given to (i) than 
to (ii). It would be a mistake, however, to omit (ii) altogether. 

As regards (i). We might begin with Adam, the First Man, and 
remind our people of the story of the Fall and of its pitiful result. 
Then tell of the promise of the Savior, explaining that Christ is the 
New Man, the anti-type of Adam. As in Adam we all died, so in 
Christ we may all be made alive. Next would come the story of 
Noe and the flood; as Noe was saved by those waters, so we can 
be saved by the waters of baptism. So on to Abraham, the father 
of those who believed and to whom God made His promises. It 
was Christ in whom these promises were fulfilled. Isaac as a type 
of Christ. 

Tell them now of Moses; the story of how he led the people out 
of bondage, across the desert and the Red Sea towards the prom- 
ised land. He also is a type of Christ, our leader and liberator. 
Then comes Josue who actually took the people into the promised 
land which is a figure of heaven. David, who unified his people 
and established the city of. Jerusalem reminds us of how Christ 
unites us all in Himself, in that Church which He established —a 
type of the “New Jerusalem” where He is at present reigning in 
glory. Then something about the great prophets who announced 
the kingdom of God and the coming of the Savior. 

Finally a brief sketch of the passion, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ and the foundation of the Church at Pentecost. 
As this last subject is familiar to them the main task is not to make 
them know about it, but to make them see it in its setting. Prob- 
ably there would be no time for more than this outline. 
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For (ii) the main points would be that the Church is Christ 
still living on in this world and carrying out the work of redemp- 
tion amongst us who live in 1953. This He does in and through His 
Mystical Body, the Church. The sacraments and sacrifice of the 
Church are the means whereby the faithful are incorporated into 
Christ, so that they become His “chosen people, holy and well 
beloved.” 

But this is not the end—there is a great purpose behind it all. 
Christ has, in His own Person, conquered sin and death; but He 
has gone ahead to prepare a place for us. One day He will come 
back again in power and majesty, to take unto Himself all those 
who belong to Him. Even now our hearers have died with Him 
and risen with Him mystically in their baptism, but they have not 
yet ascended. If they are faithful to all that is implied in their 
baptism, and continue to grow in the grace-life which binds them 
to Christ, and to participate in the life of Christ in His Church by 
means of the other sacraments, the Mass and the liturgical year, 
then the time will come when they will rise even physically, and 
go with their Savior and their Head to the everlasting enjoyment 
of that victory which He has already won. 

On Holy Saturday Night, therefore, they are to renew their 
fidelity to Him. The effects of His death and resurrection are to 
flood anew into their souls; they will nourish their grace-life and 
bind themselves in the closest union with Him through their 
paschal Communion; and they are to long with all their might and 
main for His Second Coming — the end of the whole story — which 
will turn their present mystic resurrection in Him into a physical 
resurrection with Him for all eternity. 

That picture, I submit, is complete, even though it is only an 
outline. Some part of it would be given at each Sunday Mass in 
Lent, the last being on Passion Sunday. For on Palm Sunday Holy 
Week begins, and the reading of the passion will leave no further 
time for instruction. 

Audience (b), who come on Sunday night, will have heard the 
outline given on Sunday morning. For them I suggest that the best 
policy would be amplification rather than continuation. Do not 
proceed any further with the story told them in the morning, but 
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go more into detail, developing points for which, in the morning, 
there was no time for anything but a mere mention. The parallel 
between the type (Adam, Noe, Moses or whoever it might be) 
and Christ the anti-type could be developed much more fully. 

For example, in the story of Adam one could go into such mat- 
ters as his defeat under the tree of paradise, avenged by the victory 
of Christ on the tree of the cross. One could bring in Mary as the 
Second Eve. In connection with Noe one could mention his sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving and the rainbow as the sign of God’s covenant. 
The story of Abraham could now bring in Melchisedech with his 
bread and wine — and so on. And there is ample scope for develop- 
ment of the eschatological part, especially in connection with what 
St. Thomas calls the “prognostic” aspect of the sacraments. The 
difficulty is not that of finding matter to explain, but that of decid- 
ing what one must leave out through lack of time. 

Audience (c) will normally be composed of people who have 
attended instruction of both (a) and (b).! For them I would 
suggest not a further amplification of the same material, but an 
explanation, in terms of what they have heard in (a) and (b), of 
the symbolism of the actual rites and ceremonies of the paschal 
Vigil. 

For example, the significance of fire could be brought home 
to them as a sign of divine action or presence. They will by now 
have heard about the burning bush, the pillar of fire, the lightnings 
on Mount Sinai, the “Great Light” foretold by the prophets, Christ 
the Light of the world, the tongues of fire at Pentecost. All these 
can be linked up with the blessing of the new fire and the paschal 
candle. The significance of water can be explained now that they 
know about “the Spirit of God moving over the waters,” the flood, 
the Red Sea, Moses striking the rock, Naaman and the Jordan, the 
water at Cana, that which flowed from the side of Christ. All this 
is to be linked up with the baptismal water of the ceremony. 

The holy oils poured into the font connect up with references 
to Saul and David and the widow of Sarephta, the wise and foolish 

*When in America I gathered the impression that in certain parts of the 
country it is harder to secure the attendance of the people on a Sunday night 


than it is on a week night. If and where this is so, then the subjects proposed for 
courses (b) and (c) would be interchanged. 
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PASCHAL VIGIL 


virgins, the Good Samaritan and Mary Magdalen. There is incense 
to be explained; and the flint and the wax and Alpha and Omega 
and references to vineyards and wine and blood and all manner 
of things which have scriptural backgrounds. A knowledge of all 
these things will help the people immeasurably in their apprecia- 
tion of the rites enacted before them during the Vigil service. 

Lastly, there is audience (d) — those whom we can prevail upon 
to come to Mass daily during Lent. They are likely to attend all 
the other instructions because they will be the very cream of the 
parish — the best and most devout of our people. Though compara- 
tively few, their quality is high. And they deserve that we should 
go to a good deal of trouble for their spiritual enrichment. Could 
we not arrange that every morning’s Mass should be dialogued; 
and that someone be found to act as Reader for the collect, epistle, 
gospel, secret, and postcommunion? 

To this we should add a little homily each morning, to indicate 
the main point to be derived from each day’s liturgy. Excellent 
material for such daily homilies can be found in Msgr. Hellriegel’s 
Vine and Branches (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis), and in greater 
detail in Pius Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace (published last 
month by the Liturgical Press). Such close attention to the lenten 
liturgy is surely the best possible preparation for the Vigil service 
which is the culmination of the whole of Lent. To preach a short 
homily every day is no small labor; but any priest who carries it 
through will find that it is a most rewarding experience; he will do 
good to himself as well as to his hearers. 

Having mentioned some books, I may as well indicate one or two 
others which I think would be helpful for preparation of courses 
(a), (b) and (c). It would be an excellent plan to read through 
the main historical books of the Old Testament; but if there is no 
time for that, some Bible History prepared for school use will 
give good service as a substitute. I can recommend nothing better 
than From Creation to Christmas by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
0.S.B. (Burns Oates. The American edition, Old Testament Stories, 
is published by Newman). It contains all one needs in small space, 
and it is written with delightful charm and even humor. 

A classic which we should all read for general background and 
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for understanding of the symbolism is Louis Bouyer’s The Paschal 
Mystery (Henry Regnery, Chicago). If anyone cares to tackle 
Casel’s Das Christliche Kultmysterium he will undoubtedly attain 
the right “Stimmung” for the eschatological part. L’Initiation Chré- 
tienne, La Nuit Paschale, Le Caréme and La Baptéme (Nos. 10, 
26, 31 and 32 of Maison Dieu) contain a wealth of material which 
nobody will be able to exhaust. 

The American Liturgical Conference has just published The 
Easter Vigil (Elsberry, Mo.), the proceedings of the 1952 Litur- 
gical Week which was devoted wholly to the Vigil. 

Fr. Conrad Pepler’s Lent (Herder) has excellent studies on the 
lenten liturgy which prepares for Easter. And now that the Septua- 
gesima-Easter Volume of Fr. Parsch’s The Church's Year of Grace 
has been issued, the most practical and inspirational manual of com- 
mentary has finally been made available to the English speaking 
world. 

There is, in fact, no lack of material whatever. And we must see 
to it that there does not lack a determination to exploit this ma- 
terial, and to provide for our people that instruction which the 
Ordo Sabbati Sancti puts in the very first place of its official text. 

Cuirrorp Howe Lt, S.J. 
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“Abstinence from food and drink is in accord with that supreme W 
reverence we owe to the supreme majesty of Jesus Christ when we are § 
going to receive Him hidden under the veils of the Eucharist. And more- 
over, when we receive His precious body and blood before we take any 
food, we show clearly that this is the first and loftiest nourishment by — ™ 
which our soul is fed and its holiness increased. . . . Not only does the 
eucharistic fast pay due honor to our divine Redeemer, it fosters piety — ki 
also; and hence it can help to increase in us those most salutary fruits J y 
of holiness which Christ, the Source and Author of all good, wishes us th 
who are enriched by His grace to bring forth. . . . Moreover, everyone 
with experience will recognize that, by the very laws of human nature, 
when the body is not weighted down by food the mind more easily is § in 
lifted up and is by a more ardent virtue moved to meditate upon that § C 
hidden and transcendent Mystery that works in the soul, as in a temple, § a. 
to the increase of divine charity” (Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus). 
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SISTERS UP-TO-DATE WITH MOTHER CHURCH 


OT TO reform, but to bring up-to-date,” was the 

substance of one of the directives of our Holy Father 

recently for women religious of the world. Many of 

the details of the programs by which the various con- 

gregations of Sisters will set themselves to meet the 
mind of Pope Pius XII will require time, reflection, conferences, 
experimentation, perhaps. There is one phase of the undertaking, 
however, — and it is common to all congregations — which needs no 
delay; which, on the contrary, invites our immediate action. I mean 
the earnest desire of our Holy Father, as witnessed already in 
Mediator Dei, that we live up-to-date with Mother Church in each 
new liturgical year. 

One of the most obvious aspects of the daily liturgy of the 
Church is what might be called its “todayness.” No mind is more 
contemporary, in any age, than the mind of Christ. The moments, 
one by one, flow from His hand by whom all things were made. 
Reality is His. He knows it as the artist knows the work of his 
hands, — work envisioned first in his mind. Evil He knows, too. He 
knows intimately every angle of the monstrous evil that seems to 
hover over the world today and that keeps fear awake in human 
hearts. On that night in Gethsemane He sweat blood in His agony 
when He took upon His own soul the guilt of sinful man. The souls 
of men now on earth, as of all men who have ever lived or who 
ever shall live, lie bare before the eyes of Christ. There is no mind 
more contemporary in any age than the mind of Christ. 

Our divine Savior’s knowledge of men and things is not an idle 
knowledge. We say of Him, not that He was our Savior, but that 
He is our Savior. His saving Sacrifice, offered once on Calvary for 
the redemption of mankind, is offered daily, hourly, over the face 
of the world for the saving of men today. Every man now alive was 
in the mind and heart of Christ as He hung dying on the cross of 
Calvary. Every man now alive is in the mind and heart of Christ 
as He offers himself on the altars of the Church throughout the 
world “from the rising of the sun even to the going down” thereof 
(Mal. 1:11). It is of first importance, therefore, that Sisters seeking 
more awareness of, and sympathy with, and readiness in meeting 
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the world of today should become more and more profoundly 
conformed with the mind of Christ. 

“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” is the directive of Mother 
Church to all of us at the beginning of her year, in the epistle for 
the first Sunday of Advent. Year after year, winter after winter, 
it is the same thing: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is “in 
Christ” that she would have us meet the day by day demands of 
life in the world of 1953. Through her celebration this year of the 
mysteries of the coming of Christ, of His epiphany, His passion, 
death, resurrection and ascension into heaven, Mother Church 
brings these blessed mysteries to bear upon the world of today. 
Through our intelligent and devout celebration of these mysteries 
of Christ with the Church, we bring our world, our immediate 
milieu with its wide or narrow horizons, to Christ, and we bring 
Christ to our world. We must try to realize what this implies in 
terms of attitude and action. 

In the celebration of the Mass each day, God reaches to the 
heart of the world with infinite mercy and love. “God so loved the 
world, as to give his only-begotten Son” (John 3:15) is true not 
only for the world at the time of His coming in Bethlehem, but it is 
also true for the world on this day in 1953. United with Christ as 
co-priests and co-victims with Him in the daily celebration of His 
Sacrifice, Sisters can and should take up and carry through their 
part of the mission of Christ in the world of this day. 

Sisters need no reminder of their need for constant growth in the 
knowledge and love of God and in the knowledge and love of 
Jesus Christ. It is above all for growth in this knowledge and love 
that they entered the cloister. What the novice may likely not 
have understood is that with growth in the knowledge and love of 
God there can and should be a deeper knowledge and love of the 
world, the world which God so loved as to send His only-begotten 
Son. 

Needless to say, it is not the worldling’s knowledge or the 
worldling’s love of the world that is here meant. Nor is it the 
naivété of the “two little nuns.” Rather it is the mature loving 
knowledge of women who by the grace of their special vocation 
have withdrawn from the pride of this world, as well as from many 
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SISTERS UP-TO-DATE 


of its legitimate pleasures and satisfactions. This withdrawal from 
the world by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and an 
ever increasing detachment from the world should precisely pre- 
pare Sisters for prudent, courageous, generous, heroic participation 
in the redeeming mission of Christ in the world of today. Inti- 
mately united with Christ in the life of consecrated virginity, they 
cannot be indifferent to the world which Christ has loved to the 
point of giving His life for its redemption. 

Now one of the occupational hazards of religious life, as we are 
all well aware, is the danger of escapism. Life can be lived so 
neatly within the walls of the cloister that it is possible for a person 
to be oblivious to a greater or less extent of the things that wreck 
the world about us. The fact is, however, that in every age the 
cloisters are in the world of that particular age. The only world in 
which Sisters of today can live is the world of 1953. It is in this 
world that they are to glorify God and save their souls. It is in this 
world that they are to fulfill the great command of love: love of 
God and love of neighbor. 

It is evident, then, that the cloister is not, nor was it meant to 
be, an escape from the world or from life. Rather, it is meant to 
be the way to a great fulness of life. Might not a first step, then, in 
our endeavors toward a more timely adaptation of religious life 
as encouraged by our Holy Father, be a growth in our loving 
awareness of the world, of reality? Such a loving awareness of the 
world, free from any compromising attachments, will be ours in 
the measure of our “putting on Christ.” 

Sisters who pray intently with Mother Church day after day 
cannot very well be escapists. For the Church carries the world 
constantly in her heart. When one takes part at the dawn of day 
in the world-reaching action of the Sacrifice of Christ, not on Gol- 
gotha, but in Chicago, or Boston, or Los Angeles, or Plattville, or 
wherever one lives, one is awakened to the depths of reality. Here 
isno mere mental remembering, but the substantial remembrance 
of Christ’s passion and death in the sacramental Sacrifice which 
makes it present again, here and now, this morning, in and for the 
world as it is today. And we are not onlookers, but participants 
in the redeeming Sacrifice. By our vows, renewed daily in the holy 
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Sacrifice, the purpose and intention of our lives is to realize His 
purpose and intention: the glory of His heavenly Father and the 
salvation of souls of men and women in our present world. 

The salvation of souls is not a pious abstraction, if there is any 
such thing. It is the winning of the souls of particular persons in 
the particular circumstances of their lives today, in homes, in 
shops, on streets and buses, on battlefields, in schools and convents, 
in theaters, tenements and flop houses. Can a Sister be indifferent 
to the world while her divine Spouse walks through its alleys and 
streets to find and save the souls of men each of whom He loves 
with an infinite love? 

No women in the world have a greater obligation to be realists 
than have Sisters. Whether engaged in social work, in the care of 
the sick, the poor, the orphan, the aged, in teaching on grade, 
secondary, college or university level, or in whatever mission, a 
Sister must know the world of today. She must know it lovingly, 
so as to be able to reach into the lives of persons, to meet their 
minds and hearts wherever they live, without respect of persons, 
and help them to closer union with God. It must not be said of any 
Sister, as G. B. Shaw is said once to have remarked of a certain 
poet, that he was not of this world and that if one would hurl an 
enormous chunk of it at him, he would dodge it. We need not fear, 
nor try to dodge, the world. “In the world you shall have distress,” 
our Lord has said; “but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world” (John 16:33). 

Praying with the Church through the liturgical year clarifies 
one’s world vision. There are no longer any strangers in the world. 
All are, or may become, brothers and sisters in Christ. What con- 
cerns the peace and happiness of men and women in any part of 
the world is the concern of Sisters who are praying with the 
Church for the world. And the prayer of the Church calls for 
action. For the needs of the world today, Sisters are called to bring 
into action all their capacities of soul and body. There is no room 
in any cloister for an ivory tower. The vows are not negations but 
are avowals of our dedication of ourselves to the service of Christ, 
who in His Mystical Body embraces the world of today in His 
redeeming love. SIsTER JANE Mang, O.P. 
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THE TREE OF LIFE 


HE tree of life forces itself on our attention at the 

beginning of sacred history and at its ending. First 

appearing in the garden of Eden, it teaches that man 

was destined for life and not for death (Gen. 2:9; 

3:22). From the full revelation of the New Testament, 
we know that perfect blessedness of immortal life in fellowship 
with the Trinity awaited him. For his sin he lost the friendship of 
God and with it access to the tree of life. Bodily death is at once 
the sign and sequel of man’s spiritual death and of his sinful separa- 
tion from the source of all life. 

Adam’s sin bars the way to the tree of life for every man. This 
is mysteriously represented by the hostile guardians at the entrance 
to the garden and by “the flaming sword, which turned every way, 
to guard the tree of life” (Gen. 3:24). But God will provide a new 
tree of life in the heavenly paradise, of which the Church is the 
earthly counterpart (Apoc. 22:2). 

To the victor is promised “the fruit of the tree of life that stands 
in the paradise of God” (Apoc. 2:7). But a new decisive element 
is introduced: the Cross on which Christ reverses the results of 
the fall and opens the way to the new tree of life. “Blessed are they 
who wash their robes (in the blood of the Lamb) that they may 
have the right to the tree of life” (Apoc. 22:14). Between the tree 
of life standing in the earthly paradise and the tree of life in the 
heavenly City of God, is the tree of the Cross (all three are com- 
bined into a single image on our cover). “The God of our fathers 
raised Jesus, whom you put to death, hanging him on a tree. Him 
God exalted with his right hand to be Prince and Savior” (Acts 
5:30). Sinless, Christ “bore our sins in his body upon the tree, that 
we, having died to sin, might live to justice” (1 Peter 2:24). The 
Cross of Calvary became a redeeming tree of life when Christ our 
Lord, the source of life, was raised on it. “For as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the desert, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, 
that those who believe in him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting” (John 3:14). 

No wonder then that in Christian tradition the tree of life is the 
Cross, whose blessed fruit is Christ, the author of immortality. 
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“The tree of life,” writes St. John Damascene, “which was planted 
by God in paradise prefigured the precious Cross” (De Fide Orth. 
IV, 11). It is frequently represented in Christian art from the 
catacombs to the medieval period, as well as in Christian poems 
and hymns (e.g., breviary hymns for passiontide, Vexilla Regis, 
Pange Lingua). 

Frequently too the new tree of life is set in opposition to the 
tree of knowledge which furnished the occasion of man’s fall in 
paradise. Thus St. Irenaeus writes: “By the obedience, whereby He 
obeyed unto death, hanging on the tree, Christ undid the old dis- 
obedience wrought in the tree” (Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, 
$4). This thought is beautifully expressed in the preface of the 
Cross: “Who didst establish the salvation of mankind on the wood 
of the Cross, that whence came death, thence life might spring up 
again, that he who by a tree overcame, by a tree might be over- 
come. 

Finally, our tree of life Cross is a symbol of the mystical union 
existing between Christ and His members. At baptism the Christian 
becomes a fruitful branch on the Vine (the tree of life is a frequent 
theme in ancient baptisteries). Good fruit grows only on branches 
of the tree of life which is Christ. “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself unless it remain on the vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches” (John 15:4-5). 
Formerly a wild olive, the Christian is grafted into Christ, partak- 
ing of the stem and fatness of the true olive tree (cf. Rom. 11:17- 
24). 

Thus the tree of life Cross is a summary of the whole mystery of 
Christ and the Christian. Through it our Lord “has destroyed death 
and brought to light life and incorruption” (2 Tim. 1:10). It is the 
center round which our lives as Christians are gathered. By it the 
risen, reigning Christ draws His members to Himself. “And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself” (John 
12:32). Regnavit a ligno Deus: God reigns from the Tree! 

MicuHaeEL J. Marx, O.S.B. 





TIMELY TRACTS 
THE NEW EUCHARISTIC DECREES 


HEN I opened my local paper this morning, 

some inner instinct directed my eyes as if by 

magnetism to a headline which said something 

about the Pope, eucharistic fast and evening Mass. 

I had to steady myself. Could this be true? My first 

thought after reading was: Now I can be relieved of writing the 

monthly Timely Tract. One of the oldest causes has won a victory, 

just as did the vernacular in the liturgy and the paschal nightwatch 
earlier. 

Six, seven years ago you were called disobedient and out of step 
with the Church, a crack-pot, a liturgical zealot, a radical, for 
advocating these same causes. How often did I not hear and read 
that these causes were hardly orthodox and that I personally was 
undermining tradition. All I regret now is that I did not take these 
things into other magazines, because so few who should read 
Worsuip do. For again, as in 1951 in the case of the Easter night- 
watch, the majority of the clergy and the laity in America will not 
receive the papal reform as the answer to their prayers and peti- 
tions, but as one receives a surprise package: you un-wrap it and 
turn it over, hold it upside down, glance at the bystanders and 
finally say: ‘It must be something I can use.” 

We in the United State have not, generally speaking, displayed 
enough courage to face such issues as fasting, paschal vigil, evening 
Mass and the vernacular, and to discuss them freely and openly. 
I wonder if this new move of the Holy See will finally teach us a 
lesson as to what Peter himself thinks of such terms as “tradition” 
and “admiratio populi” (“admiration” of the faithful). Certainly 
not what a lot of people tell us they mean. 

There is not one of us, I am sure, who is not deeply grateful to 
our Holy Father for his pastoral care and his courage. There is a 
long list of deeds that in 1939 would have sent any prophet of 
the future to the ecclesiastical shelf: there is the new psalter (and 
I don’t mean its Latin style, but the return to the best available 
original text); the new assessment of the position of the Vulgate; 
the final word on matter and form of the sacrament of orders 
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(which in the 1890’s would have settled some famous but spurious 
arguments); the righting of “corporate” Communions to safeguard 
consciences and to stop the “demonstration” Communions; the 
empowering of priests to confirm in emergencies; the correction 
of misunderstandings about the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and its protection against obscurantist attacks; the declaration of 
the vital importance of the liturgical movement; the reform of the 
paschal nightwatch; the granting of improved rituals in the 
people’s tongue in Europe and India; and now the granting of eve- 
ning Mass and a modernizing of the laws of fasting. 

I would not dream of making any claims that what was said in 
Worsnip was to any extent instrumental in all this. Not only are 
we a lonely, little voice in a sound-proof box— not a wilderness -, 
but we did not write for the Pope, or the Congregation of Rites, 
or the Bishops. They know what is needed. We wrote for the clergy 
in black cassocks and for the laity. We tried to awaken them from 
the comfortable dream that all is well as is, and that any change 
would put us on the skids towards heresy and schism. We tried to 
make them think, discuss, and plan, and pray. 

Maybe the tone was not always right. Anyway, from what I have 
heard in the past, I conclude that many people wondered why no 
one in authority had as yet silenced me. Others agreed that what 
I said was really what they had been thinking al! along themselves, 
but “How could one say such a thing?” — which means they really 
did not trust Rome to be progressive. Again it was said that the 
Timely Tracts were refreshing, incisive, daring, brilliant, amusing, 
necessary (like bile), anything, but true. Now tell me one of the 
above papal reforms we did not come out for, or could have come 
out for, had we the grace and vision of a Pope? Then, what is so 
wrong with the liturgical movement, or the vernacular movement? 

This song and dance makes it clear that, as with the paschal 
nightwatch, the real problem for us now in fact begins. The reform 
was the Holy See’s problem. Its application is the Bishops’ and 
pastors’ and, certainly, the laity’s. I know something about how 
similar, local permissions worked out in Germany and France in 
recent years. It is obvious that the change will be gradual, safe- 
guarded by prudent laws to prevent abuse and shock. . . . 
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As I write this, the mail brings me the NCWC release on the 
matter which gives a clear and precise version that solves all 
doubts. From it there shines forth, as might be expected, the great 
concern of the Holy See to make the sacraments available to the 
faithful. The very words of the Constitution lift the whole complex 
out of the level of repristination and archaism. As we have said 
before, whether or not the apostles had evening Eucharist makes 
very little difference. What the Holy See is concerned about is 
the “good of souls” in 1953. 

Nor is the Pope afraid to “make it easier for the faithful” — one 
of the arguments so often used against anything proposed by the 
vernacularists or against any liturgical change. How often haven't 
we heard from the upright, sincerely zealous pastor who deplores 
all these reforms that “coddle” the people whereas real religion is 
based on sacrifice — as if to make things tough for the people were 
necessarily the same as inbuing them with the spirit of the Cross. 
The gentle concern for children and mothers and laborers in this 
Constitution shows what our Holy Father really thinks about the 
question. 

The new legislation is a tremendous step forward. While grate- 
fully acknowledging this, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there remain yet further, real problems to be brought out into the 
area of discussion: the vernacular and how much of it, the reforms 
of Holy Thursday and Good Friday, the very much ignored reform 
at the parish level of “first” Communion, the misery of evening 
services, dialog and congregational Mass, the English breviary for 
the clergy, some form of adapted divine office for all religious and 
for the laity generally, an American hymnal, the offertory, the 
processionals at the introit and Communion, the creation of a good 
biblical and dogmatic catechism for converts as well as for children 
which will do justice to the “new approach” signalized by Bl. Pius 
X, by the encyclicals on the Mystical Body and the liturgy, and by 
the resurgence of the Scriptures. 

That Rome has again led the way in a strikingly generous man- 
ner is something to sing a Te Deum for, and his grateful flock 
should shower Pope Pius XII with prayers and good wishes. But 
the true token of gratitude will be that we respond better this 
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time than we did to the decrees of Pope Pius X — whose liturgical 
reforms were almost obliterated by certain pressures cn the Holy 
See, whose Communion decrees were all too largely misinterpreted, 
or grudgingly executed, or not thought out in their full application, 
and whose plain words that his was a beginning and not an end of 
reforms were conveniently ignored by us until Pope Pius XII took 


them up and proceeded vigorously, prudently and wisely. 
H. A. R. 


“Despite the fact that new conditions of the times and of affairs have 
moved Us to grant not a few faculties and favors on this subject, We 
still wish through this Apostolic Letter to confirm the supreme force of 
the law and custom dealin with the eucharistic fast; and We wish to 
admonish those who are able to observe that same law that they should 
continue diligently to observe it, so that only those who need these 
concessions can enjoy them according to the nature of their need. . . . 
It should nevertheless be noted that the times in which we live and their 
peculiar conditions have brought many modifications in the habits of 
society and in the activities of common life. Out of these there may 
arise serious difficulties which could keep men from partaking of the 
divine mysteries if the law of the eucharistic fast is to be observed in 
the way in which it had to be observed up to the present time. . . 

“For these reasons, and especially so that renewed piety towards the 


Eucharist may be all the more —— increased, many Bishops from 


various countries have asked in official letters, that this law of fast be 
somewhat mitigated. . . . Wherefore, that We may meet these grave 
inconveniences and difficulties, that the different indults may not lead 
to inconsistent practice, We have deemed it necessary to lay down the 
discipline of the eucharistic fast, by mitigating it in such a way that, in 
the greatest manner possible, all, in view of the peculiar circumstances 
of time, place, and the faithful, may be able to fulfill this law more 
easily. We, by this decree, trust that We may be able to add not a 
little to the increase of eucharistic piety, and in this way to move and 
stir up all to partake at the Table of the Angels. This, without doubt, 
will increase the glory of God and the holiness of the Mystical Body of 
Christ” (Apostolic Constitution, Christus Dominus). 





THE APOSTOLATE 


HOW WE OBSERVED THE EASTER VIGIL’ 


E ARE interested in showing how the Vigil of Easter, which 

St. Augustine calls “the mother of all vigils,” can be cele- 
brated with all proper solemnity even in a small mission chapel. 
Because the Holy See restored this important liturgical service at 
the request of many from all parts of the Catholic world, we felt, 
out of gratitude to our Holy Father, and in consideration of the 
good of souls, a certain sense of obligation to celebrate this most 
holy night at the opportune time and as well as we possibly could. 

Inasmuch as the new Vigil restores the original symbolism of 
the rite and is so much in harmony with the eagerness of our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, to promote an active and intelligent partici- 
pation in the Church’s liturgy, we felt further impelled to observe 
the new Vigil exactly as set down by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. 

No one can conscientiously study the structure of the Easter 
Vigil without seeing in it the Pope’s fond hope for more active and 
wholehearted participation in the sacred liturgy as voiced earlier in 
his momentous encyclical Mediator Dei. The new rite of Holy 
Saturday night makes it abundantly clear that the Holy See strives 
after fullest lay participation in this communal Easter Resurrection 
service. The new rubrics most certainly direct that the people 
should join in the prayers and rites, singing the various responses 
and the petitions of the Litany of the Saints, each one holding a 
candle lighted from the newly blessed paschal candle, and solemnly 
renewing his baptismal vows. 


I. PREPARATION 

1) Instruction. For three or four Sundays of Lent preceding Holy 
Week, part of the time allotted to the regular sermon was devoted to an 
explanation of the new rite, supported by references from Mediator Dei 
on lay participation. The first 15 minutes of the  storoopco | night lenten 
services were devoted to the actual practice of singing such responses as 
“Deo gratias” to the “Lumen Christi,” responses to the Litany, and the 
Mass itself, so as to insure complete congregational participation. During 


*Cf. “Communication” in this issue. 
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Holy Week there were three rehearsals after services, at which everyone 
present was furnished with an English translation of the rite. The only 
other book used was the St. Cecilia Hymnal, our standard congregation’s 
hymn book, from which many of the responses proper to the Holy Satur- 
day service and a simple Mass for apap an are available. (Some 
of the new Easter Vigil booklets contain all the music that is needed for 
the service. ) 

2) Tse Cuurcu. Rear of Church: Here in the center of the aisle a 
table was set up, with the proper equipment for the blessing of the new 
fire and of the Easter candle. It was placed in such a position that the 
nen standing in their pews fe facing the rear of the church, 
could easily see the ceremonies. 

Sanctuary: Lectern with proper lighting, paschal candle holder, and 
table with proper equipment for blessing of the baptismal water were 
arranged according to the diagram of the Archbishop’s letter, and indi- 
cated in the new rubrics. 

Altar: Since the altar proper is not used in the new rite until the actual 
time of Mass, and since it is somewhat difficult to decorate it fittingly for 
the feast of Easter within the short space of time during the singing of 
the second part of the Litany, the following device was used. A white 
curtain that could be pulled aside was arranged on a wire in order to 
screen the altar and back part of the sanctuary from the view of the faith- 
ful. The altar could then be prepared ahead of time and artistically 
decorated to form a contrast between the more sombre rites of the Vigil 
proper and the very joyful Mass of Easter. While the priest put on the 
white vestments and the sanctuary was cleared for the Easter Mass, two 
servers parted the curtains revealing the altar in all its A” of many 
flowers, lighted candles, and white antependium. Actually it made a 
dramatic sa to the Holy Saturday Vigil. 

3) Tue Farrurut: All the faithful, parishioners and visitors, were 
provided with the complete English translation of the new rite together 
with the necessary musical notation. 

Catechumens: Those to be baptized immediately after the blessing of 
the baptismal water, having previously made their profession of faith, 
took their places in the first pews with their sponsors seated behind them. 
Each one carried his or her baptismal robe and cincture to be invested 
with at the proper time within the baptismal service. 

Leader: A layman vested in cassock and surplice, well versed in the 
rite and a good reader, was placed at the microphone in front of the 
church (to the side), where he could broadcast instructions for followin 
the services, make explanations, and read the translation of prayers sail 
by the celebrant. The voice was directed away from the sanctuary and 
therefore did not in any way interfere with the celebrant, but proved 
very useful to those participating. 
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Lesson Readers: A pew was reserved for the lesson readers in the front. 
They too were attired in cassock and surplice, and read the lessons from 
the sanctuary step. 

Servers: The servers must be well trained and mien practiced in 
what they are to do. When every boy is given a responsibility, everything 
clicks perfectly. 

Ushers: The ushers distributed the copies of the booklets to everyone 
attending the service as they entered the church. They also took care of 
the distribution of the candles. 


II. RITE PROPER 

1) Prologue: The Leader read over the public address system an ac- 
count of the new rite, urging all to participate, and to observe the instruc- 
tions given by himself. As the celebrant and his ministers proceeded to 
the rear of the church, the blessing of the new fire was described. 

2) Blessing of New Fire: The very first greeting, “Dominus vobiscum,” 
was answered by the entire congregation facing the rear of the church. 
Likewise the “Amen” at the conclusion of the prayer. 

3) Blessing of Easter Candle: Using a stylus, the celebrant carved 
the proper inscriptions in the candle. (Red finger-nail polish was then 
used by the celebrant to make the carving visible. This works very well 
and can be easily distinguished on the candle.) The responses were again 
made by the entire congregation. 

4) Solemn Procession: As soon as the celebrant was vested in white 
dalmatic, and received the lighted Easter candle, all lights (electric and 
otherwise) of the church were extinguished. During the three stops of 
the procession, the faithful genuflected to the paschal candle while J 
ing “Deo gratias.” At the third response their candles were systematical 
and rapidly lighted by the 12 servers carrying candles in the procession. 
(Note: Twelve servers were used to symbolize the Light of Christ first 
being given to Peter and the Twelve, and then to the rest of the 
world — the congregation. ) 

5) Exsultet: ile the celebrant prepared to sing the Exsultet, the 
Leader described the beautiful Easter me of praise. The faithful stood, 
holding their lighted candles; there was no additional light in the church 
until the end of the singing, when the faithful answered “Amen.” 

6) Prophecies: The four Lesson Readers came forth from their pews 
and each one from the sanctuary step read his respective lesson. The 
faithful conformed to the “Flectamus genua” and “Levate.” 

7) First Part of Litany: The Litany was intoned by the celebrant 
kneeling at the step of the altar. All the faithful answered the responses. 

8) Blessing of the Baptismal Water: This took place in sight of the 
faithful, and immediately before the catechumens who watched with 
eagerness the preparations for the sacrament that would incorporate 
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them into Christ. Every response in this ceremony was answered by the 
entire congregation. 

9) Blessing of the Font: The newly blessed baptismal water was then 
carried to the font which was placed on the Gospel side of the sanctuary 
just inside the Communion rail. The baptismal water was poured in and 
the font blessed. 

10) Baptism of Catechumens: The Leader announced: “Now let the 
Catechumens come forth. Their hour is at hand. From this holy font they 
will be born unto God, be grafted on Christ the Vine, be born again into 
a new infancy of their Mother the Church.” The four candidates carrying 
their baptismal robes on their arms and escorted by their sponsors came 
to the Communion rail. 

The faithful were furnished with copies of the Rite of Baptism (Litur- 
gical Press) and instructed to answer all the customary responses. The 
Apostles’ Creed and the Our Father were recited together by all present. 
At the ceremony “Accipe vestem candidam . . .” the newly baptized was 
clothed in the long white garment he was carrying over his arm, and 
tied with a cincture. Then each one was presented with a lighted candle 
at the words: “Accipe lampadem ardentem, . . .” Returning to their 
place at the words “Vade in pace,” they and the entire congregation hold- 
ing lighted candles vended hake baptismal vows. 

11) Conclusion of the Litany: All present answered the responses. 
During the continuation of the Litany, the newly baptized, who were all 


baptized conditionally, then pean to the sacristy to make their con- 


ditional confession. A portable confessional had been set up beforehand 
and a visiting priest heard their confessions. 

12) The Mass: The Litany having terminated, servers were busy re- 
moving the equipment used in the preceding services from the sanctuary, 
and finally two servers drew aside the curtain, revealing the altar ar- 
tistically decorated with lilies and spring flowers and lighted candles. 
As the celebrant approached the altar, the entire congregation sang the 
Kyrie from a simple Mass in the St. Cecilia Hymnal. The congregation 
likewise sang the Gloria, Sanctus and Benedictus. During the Gloria, the 
statues were unveiled by two servers. All responses, the Alleluia after 
the epistle, the preface responses, and the answer to the final dismissal, 
were sung by the congregation. There was no special choir. 

At the Communion of the Mass, the newly baptized presented them- 
selves first of all at the rail for their first holy Communion. 

For the benefit of non-Catholics attending the service, the Leader 
made informative remarks (carefully prepared by the pastor) concerning 
the main action of the Mass, over the public address system. 

18) Conclusion: After the blessing the congregation stood and sang 
as a recessional a stirring English Easter hymn. In the meantime, the 
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celebrant and ministers led the newly received Catholic converts down 
the aisle to the rear of the church and back. All then retired to the 
sacristy. 

Ill. IN RETROSPECT 

1) Time: The service began at 10:30 promptly. Even with the bap- 
tism of the converts, the Mass proper began at 12:05, and terminated at 
a little before one o'clock. Both parishioners and visitors insisted that they 
did not consider the service too long, inasmuch as they had a chance for 
active participation. The explanations of the Leader made the ceremonies 
so interesting that time was not even thought of. 

2) Success: The success of the program was due to several elements. 

a) Adequate instruction before the actual night. 

b) — to the laymen about active participation. 

c) Making this participation — by providing booklets con- 
taining the entire services (no c anges) 

d) Sufficient practice to render the service acceptable. 

e) Aroused interest through the school children, who knew the 
program thoroughly. 

f) Public address system from which a Leader or Master of Cere- 
monies made references and gave information. 

g) Hymn board with the number of pages indicating parts to be 
sung by the congregation. 

8) Other Observations: A high seoainap of the families attending 
the night Vigil returned for a second Mass during the morning hours. A 
great many parishioners and visitors personally thanked us for the op- 
portunity of assisting at this beautiful service. They were especially hap- 
py about their opportunity of active participation. 

Previous converts expressed the wish that they would have had the 
opportunity of being baptized at such a ceremony. The converts who 
were received during this Vigil were greatly impressed, and remarked 
that never would they forget their initiation into the Catholic Church. 

Millville, Ohio Rev. JosepH V. URBAIN 


CELEBRATING THE PASSOVER 


YEBROWS were raised and people were heard to exclaim: 

“My! what’s this?” when told that a dozen or more young 
Catholics had gathered together on Holy Thursday night to hold 
a miniature Jewish Passover Seder, complete with lamb, matzos, 
wine, and bitter herbs. Some of them may have felt they had 
stumbled upon an incipient schism in their midst. But their worst 
fears were allayed when they looked in upon this gathering. 
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A young man presided at table. The others occupied places in a 
circle about the room. The paschal lamb was eaten. The un- 
leavened bread was broken and given to each. The cup of wine 
was blessed and passed from mouth to mouth. When all was 
finished they resumed the action of the Gospel story, for “when 
they had said a hymn, they went forth to the Mount of Olives” 
(Mark 14:26). 

But the “Mount of Olives” in this case was not in Jerusalem, but 
before the repository of the Blessed Sacrament in the cathedral 
chapel. Here they spent an hour in prayer with their eucharistic 
Master. They heard the words of the Savior as though addressed to 
themselves: “My soul is sorrowful even unto death; stay you here 
and watch with me” (Matt. 26:38). 

Holy Thursday meant more to these young men than to others, 
for they did not regard it merely as the midway point of Holy 
Week, but the midway point of the whole of sacred history. Holy 
Thursday, for them, stretched back into the land of Egypt whence 
Christ in His “national body,” the Jews, had “passed over” into “a 
land flowing with milk and honey,” i.e., into Palestine. For the 
words of today’s Jewish Seder service honor Jesus as God unwit- 
tingly when they sing: “And the Lord brought us forth from Egypt, 
not by means of an angel, nor by means of a seraph, nor by means 
of a messenger: but the Most Holy, blessed be He, Himself, in His 
glory: as it is said: “And I will pass through the land of Egypt this 
night’.” 

Holy Thursday, for them, extended far into the future; when 
Christ, now in His Mystical Body, would pass out of this land of 
bondage into “a land flowing with milk and honey,” i.e., heaven. 
For Jesus in His last Passover sermon said to us: “I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I shall go, and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and will take you to myself: that where I am, you also 
may be” (John 14:2, 3). Shadow and substance, figure and reality 
met in Him this holy night. For “Jesus knowing that his hour was 
come, that he would pass out of this world to the Father, having 
loved his own who were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end” (John 13:1). “His hour” was the hour of His “passing over.” 

It may not be possible for all of us to find the opportunity to 
enter into the re-enactment of this drama of the Passover. But there 
are certain features of the Jewish observance such as it was cele- 


brated by Christ that can be profitable to all. Take for example the 
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uestions asked of the Elder at the Seder table: “Wherefore is 
this night distinguished from all other nights?” For centuries the 
youngest member of the Jewish family has been asking this same 
question of his seniors. And for centuries the head of the family 
has repeated the same story of the Passover in the words of holy 
Scripture: “It is the victim of the passage of the Lord, when he 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, striking 
the Egyptians and saving our houses” (Ex. 12:27). Each year has 
come and gone. Each Passover has ended with the same plaintive 
note: “Next year at Jerusalem, may we be able to eat in the re- 
stored Temple peaceful victims and the paschal lamb whose blood 
has covered the surface of Thy altar to obtain Thy favor.” 

In the face of such Jewish nostalgia what beautiful answers could 
not the Catholic give to that same question: “Wherefore is this 
night distinguished from all other nights?” He could tell of the 
depths of meaning and feeling with which our Lord said to His 
apostles: “With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you, 
before I suffer” (Luke 22:15). He could recall the promise of God 
in the Old Testament when He said: “Thou shalt sacrifice the 
Phase (i.e., the pass-over) to the Lord thy God, . . . in the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose, that his name may dwell 
there” (Deut. 16:2). He would then recall the very words of the 
disciples to Christ: “Master, whither wilt thou that we go, and 
prepare for thee to eat the Pasch?” (Mark 14:12). Jesus, “the Lord 
and God,” chose His place to be the Upper Room in Jerusalem. 
Judas Iscariot would receive permission later to make his choice ot 
the place for the betrayal. But only God could choose the place 
wherein they should eat “this Pasch.” And the same God was Jesus. 

It was in this Upper Room that all the figures of the Jewish 
Pasch were to converge in the one Person, Jesus Christ. “Behold 
the Lamb of God,” had been John the Baptist’s contribution to the 
understanding of the Passover meat. “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven,” is Christ's designation of the supper’s 
bread. The drink shall be furnished by the Savior when, “taking the 
chalice, he gave thanks and gave to them, saying: ‘Drink ye all of 
this. For this is my blood of the new testament, which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sins’” (Matt. 26:27f.). The bitter 
herbs dipped into the vinegar of suffering are brought before the 
eyes of the disciples at table as our Lord says to them: “In the 
world you shall have distress. They will put you out of the syna- 
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gogues: yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doth a service to God. . . . If they have persecuted 
me, they will persecute you” (John 16: 33; 15:20). And again: 
“They shall deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall put you to 
death: and you shall be hated by all nations for my name’s sake” 
(Matt. 24:9). 

Remembering all these things, was it any wonder that St. Paul 
could sum it all up in his First Letter to the Corinthians, writing 
to them in their Passover season: “Purge out the old leaven, that 
you may be a new paste, as you are unleavened. For Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed” (1 Cor. 5:7). In Christ are contained “the 
lamb,” “the matzos,” “the wine,” and “the bitter herbs.” 

Truly, then, “this night is distinguished from all other nights.” 
But the force of this distinction will not be fully realized and 
appreciated until we have understood the significance of the cen- 
turies of “other Passover nights.” “Search the Scriptures . . . the 
same are they that give testimony of me” (John 5:39): this was 
the secret key that Jesus gave to us whereby we might unlock the 
treasure of these ancient rites. If we hearken to His counsel, then 
we shall be like the two disciples on the road to Emmaus with “our 
hearts burning within us.” For “beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded to them in all the scriptures the things 
that were concerning him” (Luke 24:27). To “begin with Moses” 
is to begin with the Passover, when Moses led God's chosen people 
out of the land of bondage. Re-enacting that Passover according to 
the Old Testament model will open our eyes, and our hearts, to 
the fuller meaning of Christ’s Pasch. 

While we await the time when we shall see the words of our 
Lord fulfilled in heaven, “I go to prepare a place for you,” the sad 
words of the Jew should haunt us as he comes to the end of his 
Passover this year: He will say again: “Next year at Jerusalem, may 
we be able to eat in the restored temple.” Our hearts should go 
out to him. Our prayers should be that he receive the grace to 
understand that the words of the Apocalypse are for him: “the new 
Jerusalem which is from above” (3: 12) is the Jerusalem for which 
he cries. “The Lord God almighty is the Temple thereof, and the 
Lamb” (21:22). Jesus Christ, “the Lamb that was slain from the 
beginning of the world” is “the Temple.” He is the temple that was 
destroyed and restored: “Destroy this temple,” cried our Lord, 
“and in three days I will restore it” (John 2:19). The Jew’s yearn- 
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ing today is the same yearning that was expressed by Jesus two 
thousand years ago: “With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch 
with you.” 

We must pray, therefore, that the Jew will recognize the words 
of his “Passover,” of Jesus Christ, speaking to him: “Take ye and 
eat. This is my body, which is given for you.” Then will he truly 
eat in the “restored Temple,” Jesus Christ, and in the “new Jeru- 
salem,” His Church, before the return of another Pasch. 

West Springfield, Mass. Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


SINGING THE PASSION IN ENGLISH 


AST Holy Week, in several parishes near Conception, Mo., we 

sang an English text of the Passion to the congregations who 
had come for evening devotions. It was something of an experiment 
and a very satisfactory, even an exciting, one. Approximately the 
same melodic formulae were used as in the Latin chant, and the 
same pitching of the three voices. On Palm Sunday evening we 
used St. Matthew’s Gospel; later in the week we tried a combined 
account from all four evangelists (principally Matthew and John). 
This seemed to be the best arrangement. The people do not usually 
get to hear the four separate accounts, and in this way all the 
familiar incidents of the Passion were presented to them. 

How far is all this permissible, and how far practical? As to the 
first, an English Passion of course may not be substituted for the 
official liturgy which, if used, calls for three deacons or priests to 
sing the official Latin text and notation during the high Mass four 
days in Holy Week. That was why our adaptation was sung as part 
of evening devotions or a holy hour. Reading sacred Scripture is 
often done, and this was simply a case of singing it. There was no 
reason to expect any shocked surprise at a rite heretofore done in 
Latin now appearing in English dress, because most people have 
not heard the Latin presentation. The method is brand new to 
them. 

As for being practical. First there is the “sacramental” efficac 
of the word of God. The Spirit is operative through the texts that 
He Himself has inspired. Anyone knows that deliberation or 
thoughtfulness in presenting or listening to the word of God can 
make it a truly religious experience. A public reading has to be 
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very well done to hold interest. In presenting the English Passion 
we found that the singing by three voices brought in two things: 
a dramatic and a melodic factor, and these were very important 
simply because they were aids to meditation. It is a more inspira- 
tional method, in the best sense, for presenting the sacred text. 
The three roles remind one that the Passion was an action, not just 
a narration. The melodies are simple but very appealing. One 
pastor described the singing as a meditation; another urged his 
people to meditate as they listened; and another followed up the 
narration with the Way of the Cross. 

Calling this a “para-liturgy” or any other specialized term was 
avoided. The pastors simply explained that the seminarians would 
sing the Passion in English, that this was regularly done in Latin 
at high Mass in the seminary, and it was now being presented so 
that they all could hear and reflect on the Gospel story of our 
Lord’s suffering and death. 

In presenting the chant we first knelt in the sanctuary for the 
pastors blessing, and then sang from three lecterns facing the 
people. The lecterns (music stands) were rather bare, and this 
year we plan to drape them or use a frontal with symbols of the 
Passion. We paused and knelt, as customary, at the death of Christ. 
(On Holy Thursday night the pause was followed by an electric 
power shortage and we finished the narration to a pitch-black 
church from the light of the vigil candles!) 

The most practical point for a congregation is that it is in Eng- 
lish. And we found that this value can hardly be overestimated. 
There was a direct impact between God’s word and His people 
that was very striking, and hardly possible in Latin, even with 
those well versed in Latin, because the English makes contact 
so much more sharply. It was Scripture as the two-edged sword, 
piercing to the bone and marrow. I know that we found, as lectors, 
a new awareness of Christ’s words and acts; the simple power of 
the terse scriptural account is almost overwhelming. I have not 
before seen people moved to tears by reflection on the Passion, and 
I think they all felt a true sense of compassion. Fr. McAuliffe, 
C.S.C., of Notre Dame reported the same effectiveness; he had 
presented a similar adaptation in three parishes on Good Friday 
as part of the Tre Ore. 

Comments by the people were very heartening. And not without 
their humor —I recall the local telephone operator breaking in on 
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the line (country style) to tell me how much she appreciated it. 
And the small altar boy who told us rather bashfully: “Boy, it sure 
was pretty!” 

Some parishes have boys or men read the Passion in a 
and some use different voices for each role. These methods have 
their points, especially for school or radio; but in the church the 
solemn chanting and the three lectors (or “cantors”) give more 
the character of a ritual act, an announcing of the Word. 

The chant melodies of the Passion are formulae, like psalm tones, 
depending on punctuation and syllable count. Fitting the notation 
to English sometimes calls for a slight adaptation, to emphasize 
key words and syllables. The text we used is not the final evolve- 
ment. But it is usable, and helpful, and by being used it can be 
subjected to the revisions that are only suggested by experience.' 

Two other sung scriptural narrations, in English, were presented 
in the parish, one on the Creation and Fall, the other on our Lord’s 
risen life. The English Passion is the most effective. It could be 
presented, as suggested, evenings in Holy Week, or very fittingly 
as part of the Tre Ore on Good Friday. There is of course a wide- 
spread custom of reading the Passion in English on Palm Sunday 
and Good Friday while the celebrant recites it in Latin at the 
altar; it would seem reasonable that such “reading” could be 
expanded into “singing” — but it is not my province here to decide 
the rubrical propriety of that question. Singing the Passion in the 
evening has the advantage that it allows time for some comment 
or a sermon. The narration could be shortened; its full length now 
is about 45 minutes. 

The scriptural account was taken from the Confraternity version. 
Making a unified account, as with any harmony, runs into the 
conflicts of all Peter’s denials, and Pilate’s comings and goings. And 
here it is impossible to settle for one authority without rousing 
another! But an acceptable harmony of the four accounts is pos- 
sible. 

Using an English text means two further points in delivery: the 
words must be understood, and the text should receive consider- 
able interpretation in delivery. The first calls for clear enunciation, 

* Anyone wishing a copy of the text and notation can write to me at Con- 
ception Seminary, Conception, Mo. Our first copies were typed, and liberally 
marked in color to highlight all the cues. This ad require practise. A pitch- 
pipe is very helpful. 
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which is harder work than most imagine, and just not done by most 
people who sing — it is a rare thing to understand first-hand even a 
well-trained glee club. And we have lazy lip habits from our Latin 
texts, encouraged by the attitude that “no one understands it any- 
way.” If those who sing cannot produce the final consonants and 
everything else that clarity requires, the best solution is to give a 
printed or mimeographed booklet to the people to follow along 
as they listen. As for interpretation, singing in Latin seems to be 
a more “objective” act. The English account should be preserved 
from any excess dramatics, but the meaning is so evident that it 
calls for a definite interpretation — variation in pace, pausing, more 
solemnity, etc. 

It may be objected that this calls for rather trained singers only 
readily available from seminaries. But a priest with a good sense 
of pitch and intervals might find two men from the choir to practice 
with him. And pastors anywhere near a seminary could borrow that 
talent. In our own case it was an inspiration and valuable experi- 
ence; it was one more of the beautiful things of the liturgy to share 
with the people, who are so eager to receive. 

Conception Seminary JoserH T. NoLan 

Conception, Mo. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


UR daily Mass during Lent is at 8. Fifteen minutes before, 
the rosary is recited, the right side leading the 1-3-5 mys- 
teries, the left side the 2 and 4. Then all sit down and our parish 
riest tells us about the Mass of the day —since the children don't 
ve large daily missals. The people who do, open them and follow 
the Mass texts, understanding more fully the liturgy commemorat- 
ing the lenten processions to the Roman stational churches. Father 
uses the book Vine and Branches by Msgr. Hellriegel as the source 
for his talks. He also tells us what the Roman martyrology contains 
about the saints commemorated on that day. 
We have no gates between the two sanctuary rails. A table with 
a silver tray on it stands there. The children are not regimented 
into church, but come in on their own. Before they or the people 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIr 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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take their places, they are encouraged to approach the table and 
place on the tray a slip of paper on which they have written what 
they will do, give or sacrifice for God that day (e.g., keeping 
silence in school at the proper time, doing home errands without 
grumbling, no gossiping on the telephone, etc. ). 

Mass begins. It is customary for all present to answer the Mass 
prayers in Latin. A sixth, seventh or eighth grade boy reads the 
epistle in English to the congregation. We have a public address 
system, so he is easily understood. Father reads the gospel in 
English from the altar, immediately after he has read it in Latin. 

After the Orate fratres the server gets the tray from the table 
described above and drops ae slips into a container which 
one of the parish men made. This large polished box, with a slit 
on top, and decorated with a cross in front, stands to the right of 
the altar. On Holy Saturday the slips of the forty days of Lent will 
be taken from this box and used to kindle the new Easter fire. Only 
God knows whether we performed our deeds. They are signed or 
unsigned, Father doesn’t read them. On Ash Wednesday and the 
stational day of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, mid-Lent, Father re- 
minds us of the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, God’s pleasure and 
displeasure because He knew their intentions. We try to imitate 
Abel’s goodness and sacrifice. We love Lent because on Holy 
Saturday our slips, a record of our sacrifices, ascend to heaven, we 
pray, as did the odor of Abel's offering, and also light the new 
Easter candle. 


TWO OBJECTIONS TO THE EASTER VIGIL 
I. IT WILL OVER-BURDEN THE PRIEST 


HE practical objections against the Easter Vigil yield, I be- 

lieve, to actual experience. The hearing of confessions can be 
satisfactorily adjusted. We heard confessions Wednesday afternoon 
and Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings after Tenebrae. 
This is in line with what the “Ordinationes” suggest. In view of the 
large number of Easter confessions, it is really desirable to ease the 
burden by hearing more confessions prior to Saturday. If that be 
done, as the “Ordinationes” state, these confessions can be heard 
more effectively than is possible under the pressure of the Holy 
Saturday crowds. We had fewer confessions on Holy Saturday than 
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we ever had before. If, moreover, Maundy Thursday Mass will be 
celebrated in the evening, with more people attending and receiy- 
ing holy Communion, it will be yet easier to persuade people to 
come to confession early. 

It is true that the Vigil is in the middle of the night. But so is the 
Christmas Mass which extends further into the night if it is fol- 
lowed by a second or even third Mass. It is a short night for the 
priest who has to rise for the early morning Mass, but it is an incon- 
siderable sacrifice in the light of the tremendous experience which 
the Vigil is for the people. I can hardly imagine a priest’s suggest- 
ing this as a difficulty. 

Another objection concerns the decoration of the altars. “When 
can the altars be decorated?” To this I can say only that at the Vigil 
service, which is the great Easter Mass, the Church is content with 
a simple embellishment — such as the altar boys can provide in a 
few minutes. The effect of the Vigil does not depend on the flowers, 
though a few are undoubtedly helpful. If we had to choose be- 
tween an elaborate flower arrangement for the morning Masses and 
the Vigil itself, the choice would clearly be the Vigil, simply for the 
reason that no floral setting, however lovely, can be compared to 
the spiritual impact of the Vigil itself. 

The matter, it seems to me, can be decided on one pragmatic, yet 
weighty, consideration. What is the number in attendance? It was 
an uphill struggle to get any considerable group to the Holy Satur- 
day morning services. Only a few came and certainly not many 
men. At the Vigil we had a church-full, all interested, participating, 
deeply impressed, and not minding either the night-hour or the 
length of the service. 

Sacred Heart Church REYNOLD HILLENBRAND 

Hubbard Woods, Iil. 


II. IT DEPRIVES PEOPLE OF COMMUNION 
ON HOLY SATURDAY 


This objection does not hold true, obviously, if the Vigil is cele- 
brated on Holy Saturday evening at eight o'clock. It does obtain if 
the “normal” time of Saturday-Sunday night established by the 
Holy See for the Vigil is observed. How answer it? 

It must be presupposed that the Holy See was aware that the 
new Vigil would eliminate Holy Saturday Communions; and yet it 
introduced the Vigil for pastoral reasons—which can only mean, 
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for the good of souls. In other words, to balance the deprivation 
of holy Communion on Holy Saturday there must be, according to 
the mind of the Holy See, a greater good obtainable by participat- 
ing in the new order. 

Daily Communion is a highly desirable ideal. Yet receiving holy 
Communion is not an independent end; one cannot, without further 
ado, add holy Communions up mathematically as a yardstick of 
spiritual gain. Receiving holy Communion has the purpose of con- 
forming us to Christ, which, in the concrete, means making us live 
more fully our life as members of His Body, the Church. 

Now Holy Saturday was traditionally a-liturgical: the Church, 
by not celebrating the divine Mysteries, re-lives the desolation of 
being deprived of her Lord who was crucified and buried: she 
commemorates His resting in the grave. The Church therefore asks 
us to experience this desolation with her. She asks us to fast from 
the Food on this one day, in order that our feasting on the morrow 
will be the more joyful.1 Depriving oneself of the consolation of 
holy Communion in order to mourn with the Church is in this case 
our best method of “sentire cum Ecclesia,” of living her life of 
grace. And she is our mother: we may trust her judgment. 

There is, in fact, more reason to abstain from holy Communion 
on Holy Saturday than on Good Friday—when it is taken for 
granted. Originally people did receive on Good Friday, and there 
are good grounds to believe that, when the reform of Holy Satur- 
day will be extended to the rest of the Holy Week, the earlier 
practice will be restored. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DrekMann, O.S.B. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


EPORTS from Rome state that the people of that city, with 
their instinct for attaching descriptive names to persons or 
things, are calling the recent apostolic constitution Christus Domi- 
nus “The Pope’s Epiphany gift.” It is indeed a royal gift. How 


* The same are motivation governs the fact that during Lent, and espec- 


ially Passiontide, the Church “deprives” us of many other treasures, that she 
may give them back to us anew on her great feastday, Easter: e.g., the Alleluia, 
the Gloria in excelsis, the Gloria doxology, the organ and flowers, the Judica 
psalm, the sight of crucifix and statues, os kiss of peace, etc. 
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at it is can however be appreciated only if something of the 
istory of the eucharistic fast be known. For there are but few 
disciplines of the Church which have had as consistent, universal 
and seriously binding a tradition as that of fasting before holy 
Communion. An investigation of the reasons that historically 
motivated this fast will also help us to interpret the new laws and 
apply them to modern conditions. 

From the time of St. Augustine the tradition is beyond all doubt. 
In a famous passage, quoted in Christus Dominus, Augustine 
writes: “It has pleased the Holy Ghost that, to honor so great a 
Sacrament, the Lord’s body should enter the mouth of the Christian 
before any other food.” And he adds: “For this reason the custom 
is observed in the entire world” (Ep. 54, 6). 

Throughout the middle ages the obligatory nature of the eucha- 
ristic fast was accepted without question. Severe penalties were 
imposed on any transgression: the various “penitential canons” of 
the time stipulate fasting on bread and water for seven to forty 
days for anyone who has violated the law however slightly. The 
Ordo Romanus I, which mirrors the liturgy of Rome in the eighth 
century, even demanded that newly baptized infants “be given no 
food nor be nursed at the breast before they receive the Sacrament 
of the body of Christ” (VII, 12) —i.e., in the eucharistic service 
which immediately followed baptism. This particular custom was 
not maintained long nor universally, but it is still enjoined by a 
ritual of Poitiers as late as the tenth century (Marténe, De antiquis 
ecclesiae ritibus, I, 1, 18). 

Significant for the history of the eucharistic fast is the fact that it 
was demanded not only before holy Communion but also before 
assistance at Mass. A synod of Braga in 572 decreed: “No one may 
absent himself from church on Sundays, but all must attend Mass 
fasting.” This law gradually fell into abeyance for the laity, al- 
though the practice was still being urged in the fifteenth century, 
especially for Sunday, feastday and lenten Masses. For clerical 
ministers at the altar, however, it remained widely obligatory. “No 
one may chant the gospel or the epistle unless he be fasting,” de- 
clares a statute of Trier in 1429, and similar decrees abound. 

In origin, this practice derives obviously from the early centuries, 
when the entire congregation normally received holy Communion 
at Mass. When Communion became the exception, there remained 
a sense of solidarity with the celebrating priest, and though this too 
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became obscured in the course of centuries and other reasons were 
alleged, it still found expression in a synod of Brixen as late as 
1453: “As the celebrant ought to fast, so too should those who at- 
tend Mass, because, as the Canon says, they offer the Host together 
with the priest.” 

Exceptions to the severe rule of eucharistic fast were admitted, 
above all, in the case of serious illness, more particularly when the 
Sacrament was to be received as Viaticum. But there were also two 
other reasons which obtained for a time. St. Augustine witnesses 
to the celebration of the Maundy Thursday Mass in the evening, 
and hesitates to criticize the custom of taking a meal before the 
Eucharist in imitation of the Last Supper. Condemned in various 
synods (e.g., Braga, 563), the custom continued locally into the 
fourteenth century 

The other exception involved the celebration of holy Mass for a 
deceased person immediately after his death, even if the priest had 
already broken his fast. It too maintained a precarious existence 
through the middle ages, but had disappeared by the mid-thir- 
teenth century. 

Apart from these special cases, the law of eucharistic fast was so 
stringent, that when James III of England, the “Old Pretender,” 
received a personal dispensation for reasons of health, Pope Bene- 
dict XIV felt it prudent to publish a lengthy written explanation of 
the matter. 

Before Augustine, the history of fasting in preparation for holy 
Communion presents certain difficulties. But perhaps the first four 
centuries could be summarized by saying that the eucharistic fast 
was observed in practice, while legislation concerning it appears 
only towards the end of the period. 

Documentary evidence is relatively scarce until the latter fourth 
century. Tertullian and Hippolytus (about 200), in well-known 
passages, urge that the eucharistic Food be eaten before any other; 
they are speaking, however, not of the reception of Communion at 
Mass, but of the laity communicating themselves, upon rising in 
the early morning, from the eucharistic Bread which they had 
taken home with them from the Sunday Mass. At any event, a 
principle seems to be taken for granted. Timothy of Alexandria 
(d. 385) raises the question whether a small amount of water 
swallowed inadvertently breaks the fast, and decides that it doesn’t 
(some doubt has been raised about the correct interpretation of 
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his words by recent historians ) ; and his successor in the see allowed 
people to eat a few dates in the very special case of an afternoon 
vigil Mass when Epiphany falls on a Sunday. Again, the exceptional 
character of the “dispensation” presupposes the normal universality 
of the fasting law. 

Nor does the case of the agape before the Eucharist, or Hippo- 
lytus’ testimony about the newly baptized taking milk and honey and 
water before the paschal Eucharist, militate against concluding to 
the general observance of the fast: not merely because of their 
infrequency, but also because these foods had, under the circum- 
stances, something of a sacred character themselves. They can be 
understood much like the exceptional case of a meal before the 
Maundy Thursday evening Mass of which St. Augustine speaks. 

In a word, the history of the eucharistic fast presents a uniform- 
ity through the centuries that has few parallels. The discipline was 
rigid from very early times. Its obligatory nature was unquestioned, 
and allowed of but rare exceptions. In the light of these facts, the 
action of our Holy Father, by which for the good of souls discipline 
is made more clearly subordinate to the Sacrament which it should 
serve, is an event of pastoral care of major historical moment. 

(To be continued) 
Tue Eprror 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


oon Contributors : — WorsuiP is signally honored in being able 
to present the article by Fr. Joser Loew, C.SS.R., a high 
official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites.— Fr. Ciirrorp How- 
ELL, author of the recent volume Of Sacraments and Sacrifice (Li- 
turgical Press) is the English Jesuit who has become famous both in 
England and the U.S. for his liturgical missions called “Layfolks’ 
Weeks.” — Sister JANE Mane, O.P., co-author of The Christ-Life 
Series for elementary grades (Macmillan) and author of the high 
school Christian Religion Series (Bruce), teaches at Aquinas Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Mich.— Rev. JosepH Ursain, pastor at Mill- 
ville, Ohio, has been prominently identified with the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference for many years.— Rev. Mr. JosEPH 
Notan, of Conception Seminary, writes on liturgical subjects for a 
half-dozen or more of our Catholic magazines.— Mscr. REYNoLD 
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HILLENBRAND, our associate editor and executive officer of the 
Liturgical Conference, is pastor at Hubbard Woods, Illinois; he 
lectures frequently at Catholic Action and liturgical meetings. 

—Fr. Victor Donovan, C.P., teaches Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis in the Passionist monastery at West Springfield, Mass., and 
carries his classwork out into the local Jewish communities, so that 
friends refer to him as “Rabbi Donovan.” 

o 

His Excellency Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, Mich., has in- 
vited the Liturgical Conference to hold its next national Liturgical 
Week in his see city, August 17 to 20. The theme of the Week, 
“Blessed Pius X and Communal Worship,” was chosen in order to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of that Pope’s Motu Proprio 
on Church music, which really inaugurated the liturgical revival 
of our times. It is not unlikely, moreover, that the theme will be- 
come doubly timely and meaningful, since evidence seems to point 
to the saintly Pope’s canonization in the course of the year. Thus 
the Osservatore Romano took the unusual step of publishing the 
text of a proper Mass for him “with a view to his expected early 
canonization.” The Bishop’s suggestion of a pontifical Mass on the 
evening of the closing day was most willingly agreed to by the 
Conference. It will be a climactic end of the Week with a large 
assistance assured, as is proper to such a solemnity. 

* 


The first report to reach us about evening Masses according to 
the new decrees came from California. The January 29th Catholic 
Herald of Sacramento headlined that Bishop Armstrong allowed 
two parishes to use the new indult on specified. dates. (A seminari- 
an of the diocese proudly sent us the clipping:) 

4 


By the time Holy Week arrives, people and clergy will have 
become more accustomed to the idea of Mass in the evening. It 
would be eminently desirable to make use of the new privilege on 
Maundy Thursday. Father Loew, C.SS.R., vice-relator of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, writing in the Linz Quartalschrift last sum- 
mer, in an essay which was widely quoted and interpreted to 
represent the mind of the Holy See, states: “As we remarked ear- 
lier, and as was pointed out already by many commentators on the 
new Vigil service, it is probable that the re-form of the Easter-night 
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celebration is only the first step—a first step undertaken at a cen- 
tral point of the whole liturgy. . . . Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday likewise demand that they receive new life, in the sense that 
on these days too the celebration would have to be transferred to 
the evening (afternoon) in order that in our modern circumstances 
the majority of the faithful will be able to assist” (p. 225). 

Maundy Thursday as the day of the institution of the holy 
Eucharist is of such importance that the possibility of more general 
attendance at Mass and reception of holy Communion should be 
eagerly exploited. Evening Mass on that day would, moreover, be 
an impressive re-enactment of the Last Supper. This latter consid- 
eration seemed so important to our forefathers in the faith that an 
evening Mass on Holy Thursday, with a corresponding excuse from 
the eucharistic fast, was retained as a lone exception long after 
Mass in the morning and fasting from midnight had become the 
universal rule. Finally, if Maundy Thursday Mass and Communion 
become thus emphasized, people will come to confession earlier in 
the week, and the pressure of confessions on Holy Saturday will 
be relieved. 

+ 


The new decrees about evening Mass will, of course, be especial- 
ly helpful on days of obligation which are not civil holidays. Some 


of the other feastdays, important liturgically, but gradually neg- 
lected in practice, can now also be more easily recused from obliv- 
ion: e.g., Epiphany, Purification. The Candlemas procession will 
be especially fitting for an evening service. 

+ 


In general, it seems to us that, for the United States, the need of 
evening Mass was not so great for Sundays as for weekdays. Except 
for special conditions: in mission areas, when the priest has to 
binate or trinate and drive great distances between Masses; or in 
winter months in some of the north-western states, where the snow- 
plow doesn’t go through until noon; etc. Many a city pastor may 
fear that Sunday evening Mass will perhaps perpetuate, and even 
worsen, the “alka-selzer Mass” problem, and serve to sanction the 
“institution of Saturday night” in people’s minds. 

Fr. Loew, in his essay in this issue, seems to envisage the possi- 
bility of regular weekday evening Masses. That would undoubtedly 
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be a great blessing for Catholics in America. Scripture speaks of 
“day and night” as constituting the period of 24 hours. But in our 
times we have a third division: the evening, “the white-shirt” 
period, according to the Hathaway ads. Blessed Pius X’s exhortation 
to daily Communion cannot, under present circumstances, be 
widely realized except through daily weekday Masses in the eve- 
ning. American Catholics will know how to show their gratitude to 
the Holy Father for his paternal solicitude in allowing the principle 
of evening Mass, and more especially for singling out First Fridays. 
It seems to us that, if his further permission for one weekday 
evening Mass were to be raged carried into effect, our faithful 
would quickly and thankfully avail themselves of this privilege, 


and that only great spiritual good could result. 
¢ 


The question of evening Mass was first broached in Orate Fratres 
in 1929 (IV, pp. 90f.). In 1937 (XII, pp. 29-31), Fr. Virgil Michel 
openly supported it for the first time in a Timely Tract entitled 
“Why Not the Evening Mass?” and from then onward the matter 
was repeatedly urged, more especially by H.A.R., Fr. Virgil’s suc- 
cessor as “tractarian.” Fr. Reinhold had, in fact, proposed evening 
Mass for seamen, railway workers, nurses, etc., to the international 
congress of the Apostleship of the Sea at Hamburg as early as 
1934, which submitted it to the Bishops who took it to the Holy 
See in that year. Two years later, in 1936, he voiced the same 
proposal in a letter to the Brooklyn Tablet, and thus, to our know!l- 
edge, to him goes the honor of being the first to have publicly 
advocated evening Mass in the U.S. 

Sd 

On the basis of replies received from 154 chancery offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, Fr. Philip Weller of the Catholic University 
estimates that 90 per cent of the dioceses are granting permission 
to celebrate the new Easter Vigil this year. In three U.S. diocese 
the Vigil will be mandatory. In places where it will not be allowed, 
this is owing mainly to missionary conditions and a lack of priests. 

Besides the two chief objections to the Vigil treated elsewhere in 
this issue, a third has been expressed in some quarters: the expense 
of furnishing candles to the congregation. This was met, in several 
parishes we know, by the pastor urging the people to bring along 
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their candles from home (if anyone has his own baptismal candle, 
this would be most proper to use); or by setting up a table with 
candles in the vestibule where — can pay a set fee or put an 
offering in a box for the purpose. The shorter candles, such as have 
become popular for Candlemas, would be suitable. If preferred, 
the small votive candles might also be made available, or could be 
distributed, at small cost, to all who haven't candles of their own 
in the congregation. To avoid the wax drippings in the pews, circu- 
lar ruffled wax paper shields, which used to be common for First 
Communion candles years ago, could be prepared — perhaps by the 
school children spending half an hour on the task; or conical paper 
cups, with the bottoms cut away, and with several vertical scissors- 
cuts below, could easily be slipped over the candles. The faithful 
should be urged to burn their candles during Easter day in their 
homes, at the family shrine, and particularly at the main meal, 
the home echo of the eucharistic Table. 
+ 
In a booklet published last year by the Liturgical Institute of 
Trier (which is the literary organ of the official episcopal Liturgical 
Committee of Germany), it was suggested that the prophecies be 
read aloud in the vernacular while the celebrant reads them silently 
in Latin “according to the principles approved by the Holy See for 
community-Mass. .. . Nor is it absolutely necessary that such 
reading be done alongside the Candle; the reader can take a posi- 
tion acoustically more advantageous. ...In the Litany of the 
Saints, too, the use of the mother tongue is permitted, provided it 
be said (by the celebrant) in Latin simultaneously.” One could 
wish, for obvious reasons, that the official rubricists of the Commit- 
tee had indicated in greater detail the reasoning by which they 
arrived at these interesting conclusions. 
+ 
Attention is again called to the Proceedings of the 1952 Liturgical 
Week, published in February under the title The Easter Vigil. It 
contains a wealth of material for preparing the parish and oneself 
personally for the great Night. Address: The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Elsberry, Mo. Price, $2.00. 
+ 
With the many Catholic magazines already in the field, one 
would be tempted to think that even one more would be at least 
one too many. And yet when the Theology Digest made its appear- 
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ance in January, the only possible reaction was: How did we get 
along without it all these years? The first issue presents summaries 
of eleven articles chosen from some 32 Euro and American 
periodicals — including one of Fr. Howell's from Worsuip. The 
value of such a selection depends, of course, largely on the point 
of view and purpose of the editors. That is why this particular 
venture is so promising: the Introduction makes clear that the 
editors are not concerned with scrabbling among ancient contro- 
versial bones : 

“In our era . . . the great focal truth of the supernatural social unity 
of the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, has come to the foreground in 
Catholic thinking. . . . The nature and structure of the Church, her 
office of preserving, developing, and teaching the truth of revelation, her 
sacramental life with its ample provision for the sanctification of all 
Christ’; members, the sacramental character which at once differentiates 
priests from eg and provides the doctrinal basis for the modern 
emphasis on the role of the layman — all of these are now the object of 
careful study and thought. 

“From this theological resurgence there is emerging a deeper con- 
sciousness of the riches of Catholic teaching and Catholic life. Catholic 
thought, very much alive today, is becoming increasingly aware of its 
vocation in today’s world: it must give men in concrete, vital and clear 
form the only answer to today’s dilemma. That answer is Christ, Christ 
as He still lives on in the Church.” 


This could hardly be better stated. (A similar understanding of 
the role of theology today is reflected in the excellent editorial of 
the December Cross and Crown.) Such vital, and timely, theology 
will interest every priest, and also the educated Catholic layman. 
We feel that the Digest will encourage a type of theological think- 
ing which will prove of the highest value for the furtherance of the 
American liturgical apostolate. A most hearty “Godspeed” to our 
young contemporary. The magazine is edited by the Jesuits of St. 
Marys College, St. Marys, Kansas. It will appear three times a 
year; annual subscription, $2.00. Address: Theology Digest, 1015 
Central, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Fr. Paul Marx, O.S.B., of our abbey is gathering material for a 
book on Fr. Virgil Michel, founder of Orate Fratres. If anyone has 
or knows of correspondence, papers, etc., that might prove valu- 
able, or can contribute personal recollections, please write to Fr. 
Marx at the Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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Good, Bad, and Different: —“I know nothing of music, madame. 
I would not give a farthing for all the music in the world. For my 
own part, I would rather say my prayers without it” (Dean Swift, 
quoted in the Clergy Review). 

— “Whoever heard of doing any serious work before breakfast? 
. . » Mass before breakfast? True. But the Holy Sacrifice makes 
minimum demands on memory, imagination, and affections” (The 
Priest, February ). 


—“The hardly, barely prayable 
Prayer of the one Annunciation” (T. S. Eliot). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SINGING WITH UNDERSTANDING 


To the Editor: -I read Worsmp and enjoy each issue a great deal. 
Orchids to you and your staff for a fine publication. Several days ago I 
had the pleasure of hearing a record of a choir singing excellent chant in 
English. The recording, Columbia Masterworks ML 4528, was made at 
the recent Episcopalian convention in Boston. It reminded me of your 
comment in the August issue on your trip to England and Ireland: you 
said you attended Vespers at Canterbury Cathedral and “were again 
edified by the dignity of Anglican worship.” When I heard the chants so 
beautifully and correctly sung in the vernacular, my first reaction was one 
of embarrassment: why are our Catholic congregations faced, usually, 
with the alternatives of silence or the syrupy strains of Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus? My second reaction was a mixture of impatience at our hesitancy 
and anger at our complacency in these matters. Surely, caution is always 
in order. But doesn’t it seem that in the fifty years since Pope Pius X 
sounded his clarion call for congregational singing of the liturgy, “caution” 
has largely usurped the role of initiative? Indeed, as you say in the Briefs, 
we have not gone beyond the “dying of the seed” stage. 

Somehow it seems inevitable that if the various chant schools and ex- 
perts in the States would spend less time on how to interpret a climacus 
resupinus or a pes podatus (something like that, anyway), and more time 
experimenting with translations, we would realize our goal of intelligent 
participation sooner. And the Germans do have official permission from 
Rome to sing the Ordinary parts in a high Mass in the vernacular! What 
is Guardini’s definition of liturgy? Creation redeemed and at prayer? The 
redemptive reality of the definition is assured no matter ohet the lan- 
guage used; the “at prayer” part I am not so certain of. 
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The column titled “It Can Be Done” is of t interest to me. It is 
heartening to see these reports of school children being made sacrifice- 
minded and missal-conscious and all the rest of it. But don’t you believe 
that these things would, at least in part, flow from the fulness of participa- 
tion which could be realized by the use of vernacular chants? Perhaps 
your magazine will some day feature an article “It Has Been Done” tell- 
ing about congregations all over the country singing the chant in the 
language of their daily needs. And surely towards the top of this list of 
needs are understanding and salvation through intelligent prayer. 

PM, San Francisco Pvt. C. G. MATTHEWS 


THE EASTER NIGHTWATCH 


To the Editor: — Having been ordained in the early years of the pontifi- 
cate of Pius X I have seen the amazing increase in attendance at the 
morning Sacrifice and of frequent Communion, and have rejoiced in it. 
But I must express my disagreement with you in your support of the new 
Easter vigil. Using my experience as a kind of sample poll-ballot: the 
thing that priests and people have been looking for is a shorter Holy 
Saturday service in the morning. As evidence of this I have seen churches 
filled with communicants for the high Mass when they were assured be- 
forehand that they would not be compelled to sit through an hour’s read- 
ing of the prophecies. 

Your view of course represents the voice of monasteries and some 
Bishops, but I doubt very much if it represents the voice of the Bishops, 


priests and people in the world-wide eee of parishes. In mon- 


asteries services can be carried out at night, in solemn religious surround- 
ings; and monastic ideals are now being used, as in the case of political 
pressures, to influence the Holy Father. 

The Church in her wisdom abandoned the celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice at night many centuries ago, for good and sufficient reasons. It 
does seem a rather strange idea to reverse the order now, and throw the 
holy Sacrifice into competition with the glaring attractions of the night- 
life of our cities. 

Missouri Pastor 


(Though belonging to the genus “monk,” I heartily sympathize with the 
underlying assumption of the letter: that parochial liturgy should not be 
determined by monastic ideals. In fact, a chief obstacle to achieving con- 
day apoisy participation in our present liturgy is that actual liturgical 

w is too largely the crystallization of monastic and cathedral practices. 
The chant, or the Candlemas procession, are obvious instances. But the 
new Easter vigil is the first great and heartening instance of an official 
reversal of the process. The Holy See in its decree insisted that the pur- 
pose of the reform was chiefly pastoral: to restore the Easter celebration 
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to the people! The fact that people could be persuaded to attend Holy 
Saturday morning Mass provided they didn’t have to sit through an hour 
of unintelligible prophecies, etc., is its own sufficient commentary. The 
Easter celebration consists not only of holy Mass, but also, and specific- 
ally, of the Resurrection service, of Light triumphing over darkness; and 
this is largely deprived of meaning if celebrated on Saturday morning. 
The only honest alternative, from a pastoral standpoint, to a night- 
Resurrection service with an effort to make it intelligible, would seem to 
be to abolish the service entirely. To regard the new vig service as 
merely another midnight Mass is to misunderstand thoroughly the inten- 
tions of the Holy See in restoring the nightwatch — even quite apart from 
the question whether “competing” with the “attractions of city night-life” 
is a good idea or not. As a matter of historical record, moreover, the “pres- 
sure” on the Holy See to restore the vigil was chiefly pastoral. And two 
years’ experience have amply demonstrated that, with proper preparation, 
the night-Resurrection service can be a striking pastoral success.— Ep.) 


To the Editor: — I am enclosing an account of the observance of the new 
Easter vigil in a small rural parish, thinking that it may be of interest to 
you, and perhaps to the public. I say that, ee I am aware that many 
country pastors think such a ceremony is somewhat impractical, and 
therefore there is no thought of trying it. 

My parish is a rural parish of 100 families. It is only 10 years old, and 
we have a school with 150 children. From the foundation of the parish I 
have tried to inculcate the liturgical spirit into the life of our people, with 
a result that after ten years it is beginning to bear fruit. It takes much 
perseverance and patience, and a consistent educational program. 

The new vigil celebration was so successful, and all who attended were 
so impressed and enthused about it, I thought it might be well to pass it 
on to others as a matter of encouragement. 

It may also interest you to know that we celebrate the Rogation Days 
with a procession in the fields, and on one of the days, with permission of 
the Most Reverend Ordinary, we celebrate Mass at one of the farms in 
the parish, followed by a Communion-community breakfast for the fam- 
ilies participating. It is an annual affair that is looked forward to with 
much interest. Our people sing the entire Litany of the Saints and the 

Mass. 

With a sincere conviction that the spiritual life of the parish can be 
developed at its fullest along with and through the liturgical life of the 
parish, I send you the enclosed observations. 

Queen of Peace Church Rev. JosepH V. URBaIN 

Millville, Ohio 


* Cf. article in Apostolate section of this issue. 
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“WHO IS MISSING THE BOAT?” 


To the Editor: — “Who is missing the boat?” The article in the January 
issue not so much denies that we are missing it, as rationalizes why we do. 
If living the liturgy is so essential, then it simply cannot be limited in 
its appeal to the intellectual crowd — unless we wish to assume that the 
Church has been a pretty negligent mother. I honestly believe many of 
“us liturgists” are too snobbish; we have a snobbish “sour grapes” attitude 
to non-liturgical successes. Some months ago I heard Fr. Keller of the 
Christopher movement lecture. If the liturgical movement could put men 
of similar drive into the field, we could become a popular movement too 
—as it is imperative for the welfare of the Church that we do. If we 
could win Fr. Peyton over to supplement his rosary crusade with an even 
more important Mass crusade, we wouldn't have to seek for excuses for 
our limited success. To my mind, the non-appeal of the liturgical move- 
ment in this country to date has been mostly due to a failure of public 
relations, or of “communication.” Perhaps it’s because we ourselves 
haven't been honestly convinced that the liturgy is the life of the Church; 
it’s a flattering feeling to belong to an “elite.” 
Washington, D. C. J. B. Connon 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LITURGY AT HOLY CROSS IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL. By Sister 
Mary Gabriel Burke, O.S.F., Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis. 1952. Pp. 61. 
Paper, n.p.g. 

Sister Mary Gabriel’s thesis develops these points: 1) Should the 
liturgy be taught in the elementary school? 2) Can one teach grade school 
children the liturgy and through it teach the fundamental doctrines and 
Bible History integrated with music, reading, and the language arts? 
3) How does the ery at Holy Cross satisfy the requirements of the 
St. Louis course of study? To these answers are added chapters describ- 
ing the actual participation in the liturgy by the children and the results 
of a survey showing ome far active participation has penetrated into the 
parish life. 

Pope Pius XI says that the supernatural man must be taught to think, 
judge, and act in accordance with right reason illumined by the light of 
Christ’s example and teaching. The liturgy offers this illumination. Liturgy 
is much more than ritual, it is a way of life. To teach a child, one first 
shows him the truth (Christ the Light, the Truth), then one indicates 
how to learn that truth (Christ the Way), and finally one gives him ex- 
perience in doing, in living it (Christ the Life). Children can realize 
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through the liturgy that Christ is operative in each day’s Mass, through 
the sacraments, by way of and sae and the sacramentals. The 
elementary child must move in an environment which lives out what he 
has received by way of instruction if he is to be educated, that is, formed 
and informed. 

The aim of education is to educate the whole man, intellect and will, 
so that he can attain within himself a unity —a glorious final unity with 
God. As the liturgy is taught and lived at Holy Cross, under the pastoral 
direction of Msgr. Hellriegel, the children and parishioners are at the 
same time taught and sanctified by Christ. This kind of learning is caught 
as well as taught. 

The chapter that deals with descriptions of actual participation includes 
the daily Mass, Advent, the Golden Mass, and all of the Christmas feasts. 
More detail would better satisfy the reader who is eager to get help on 
how the various feasts are lived by the parish, so that the externals are 
an expression of the interior spirit. The bibliography alone is of value to 
anyone who is seeking terms of conviction that even the youngest school 
child can and should be taught the way of worshipful living. 

St. Paul, Minn. SisTER CaRo.yn, C.S.]. 


I HAVE SINNED. Helps for Adult Lay Persons to Confess Worthily. By Rev. 
Bernard Sause, O.S.B. Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1952. Pp. 125. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

A significant chapter on sacramental confession in the field of theology 
for the layman is developed in this brochure. The general presentation of 


examination of conscience on the theological virtues and the moral or 
social virtues is very useful for a cursory self-examination in cases where 
time may be limited. The order, interspersing of meditation, and examin- 
ation of conscience, is good, although the author’s order may hot appear 
logical at first reading. The entire approach is positive and enlightening. 
The author's treatment of fortitude, justice, patience, and the purpose of 
amendment are particularly outstanding. 

The size of the booklet is appropriate for carrying rather than for 
“forgetting” at home. The level of development is sufficiently high to 
attract those of college age, yet not too difficult for the younger or less 
educated. The occasional use of colloquial language seems out of tune 
with the general tone of the work. 

Madison, Wis. Rev. ALvin KuTCHERA 


CFM CHAPLAINS’ MANUAL. By Rev. Gerard P. Weber. The Chicago 
Federation of CFM (Room 1808, 100 W. Monroe St.), Chicago. 1952. Pp. 
60. Paper, $.75. 

At the moment the fastest moving outfit in the lay apostolate league 
is the Christian Family Movement. Its bimonthly publication, ACT, con- 
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tinually reports beginnings in new dioceses, beginnings in new parishes 
in at ee aoe yo ae Ht of groups in parishes in which they 
have existed for some time. Their annual convention at Notre Dame gets 
bigger and bigger each year. 

What is the explanation? First, CFM is facing and meeting a problem 
that is very real to millions of Americans. Raising a Catholic family in a 
post-Christian or secular society is no child’s play. Many of the answers 
can only be obtained by couples sitting patel hashing over the problem 
at biweekly meetings, finding out the mind of Christ in the matter, and 
finally coming up with some concrete actions to be done before the next 
meeting. 

Second, the phenomenal success CFM is meeting with, besides God’s 
graces, might be due to the fact that it is distinctly of American origin. 
It claims no European counterpart. A few married people about a dozen 
years ago started to experiment with different techniques and approaches. 
They were convinced that the lay people themselves could solve paws | 
problems with the inspiration and supernatural help that their paris 
priest could give them ea of his priesthood. 

In the last few years literature was needed badly for the new groups 
springing up everywhere in the country. Chaplains and laity were too 
busy doing to write about it. Yet the literature should, if possible, be 
written by these very people. Fr. Gerard Weber, one of the busiest CFM 
chaplains, finally found time to set down in orderly fashion what the 
CFM is all about. 

CFM Chaplains’ Manual is a masterpiece. It is almost worth the price 
just for the illustrations. There are no extra words. Everything in the 
booklet is to the point. 

If the work is reprinted, and I suppose it will be many times, I suggest 
that “Chaplains’” be left off the title. It is a CFM Manual that should 
be as aoa service to the laity as to the priest. 

If the reader wants to keep up with the fast pitching of the CFM, 
this is a must. One cannot easily afford to let the opportunity to purchase 
this book pass. 

Rockford, Ill. Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


FROM AN ABUNDANT SPRING. The Walter Farrell Memorial Volume 
of The Thomist. Edited by the Staff of The Thomist. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. 1952. Pp. xii-555. Cloth, $7.50. 

This reviewer knew Father Walter Farrell exclusively as a man of litur- 
gical prayer, for the reason that he never once saw him nor heard his 
voice outside the times of choral recitation of the office in the rapid rever- 
ence that marks St. Dominic’s sons. Of his admirable priestly spirit there 
seems no doubt in the minds of those who knew him best. Hence this 
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testimonial of love, which his editorial colleagues, religious brothers, and 
friends have labored over with degrees of success. Father Farrell was of 
that happy brand that spends an unconscious lifetime saving his funeral 
eulogist embarrassment. The written tributes come easily, generously. 
There are some startling claims in his favor (in introduction and jacket 
especially), which his apostolic career might well have sustained. One 
grows accustomed, however, to evaluating a man’s grasp of things by his 
writings. Perhaps we interpret such phrases as “in America, the priest- 
Thomist of our times,” too strictly. 

Fifteen of the contributors are Dominican Fathers, of whom twelve are 
Americans. Maritain and F. J. Sheed are among the others, while Sister 
Madeleva, C.S.C., is the only woman. Cardinal Stritch of Chicago has 
penned a brief appreciation of Father Farrell. The pattern of the book is 
a compilation of essays of each author's choice on a theological or philo- 
sophical theme. The subject of the tribute himself is represented by a 
paper on freedom of speech. Students of Thomistic doctrine will en- 
counter in the collection concepts in perhaps too familiar language, 
whereas others not so blessed may expect a mental and “spiritual” treat 
proportionate to their previous opportunities and store. The tendency to 
invest speculative theological conclusions with the full force of dogma 
inclines one to suggest that certain writers play fuller and fairer with the 
“beginners” and layfolk with whom they wish to share divine wisdom. 

Chiefly because of his bent, but not entirely without a view to com- 
parison, this reader was given enjoyment by Father Richard Murphy, 
O.P., who writes as an exegete of Mary’s Magnificat, Father Gottfried 
Geenen, O.P. (“The Council of Chalcedon in the Theology of St. 
Thomas”), and the essays of Monsignor William R. O’Connor and Father 
Gerald B. Phelan, respectively theological and metaphysical. In last place 
deserved mention should be given to Father Gerald Vann, O.P., who 
manages to say some fresh things about the well-worked problem of the 
Catholic novelist, with particular reference to Mauriac. Father Philip L. 
Hanley, O.P., of Notre Dame, it might be noted, pa some professional 

leasure to college religion teachers in a series of awarenesses that one 
ooks for in vain in Father Farrell’s writings on the subject. 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerarp S. SLoYAN 

Washington, D. C. 


IN CHRIST. By Dr. William Grossouw. Translated from the Dutch by Rev. 
Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. 
Pp. 138. Cloth, $2.25. 

Because Catholics (priests and laymen) do not know Pauline thought, 
Dr. Grossouw proposes to initiate them with a brief “sketch of the theol- 
ogy of Saint Paul,” as the subtitle has it. He promises to avoid, as far as 
possible, technical terms and to present the main thoughts of the Apostle. 
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In a few pages Dr. Grossouw gathers, relates, and comments on the 
principal Pauline texts concerning: 1) the state of unredeemed man, 
2) the redemption by Christ, and 3) man’s share in that redemption. 

It may surprise catechism-trained Catholics to read this purely Pauline 
treatment of such well-known themes. For example, Paul’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the sinful state of unredeemed man does not reflect the normal 
Catholic’s thinking about the unbaptized. But, as the author points out, 
without a strong sense of sin (Paul had it!), Christianity may be com- 
pared to a clanging bell in a deserted village. Again, the importance Paul 
attaches to the Resurrection in the redemptive work of Christ will not be 
familiar to the average Catholic, even though this Pauline emphasis has 
always been part of the teaching of the Church, especially through her 
liturgy. Thirdly, in the Pauline notion of the Christian life, the modern 
Catholic may find an evaluation of faith —the determining element of 
the Christian life, Dr. Grossouw calls it— that goes beyond what he 
usually hears in sermons on the subject. 

The treatment might have been enriched if the author had not ex- 
cluded the Epistle to the Hebrews as a source for the leading thoughts of 
St. Paul. Consistency would have been desirable in capitalizing pronouns 
referring to the divinity. When they occur in scriptural quotations, they 
are not capitalized; in other places, they are. When both styles are found 
in one paragraph, the effect is a little confusing to the reader. Although 
the author lives up to his promise to avoid technical theological terms, 
there are a number of references that may not be immediately understood 
by the average reader. But these are all minor points. 

If one cannot or will not read larger and more complete works on 
Pauline thought, this small book is a valuable introduction. And, since 
we moderns need help in reading and understanding St. Paul, we can be 
grateful to author, translator, and publisher. 

Chicago, Ill. Rev. Jon O’ConNELL 


CHRIST AND WOMANKIND. By Rev. Peter Ketter. Translated by Isabel 
McHugh. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. x-446. Cloth, $5.00. 
The author, professor of New Testament exegesis at the diocesan sem- 

inary of Trier, Germany, published this book in 1935, when the neo- 

pagan and materialistic ideas of National Socialism were attacking 

Christian concepts of womanhood. Errors and false attitudes even in the 

ranks of the faithful called not only for clarification of current problems 

but even more for a thorough and fundamental orientation about woman's 
essential nature and her true relation to God and man. Because it pro- 
vides just that, Fr. Ketter’s book will retain its value regardless of chang- 
ing times and problems. 

It is not a “masculine,” purely intellectual, abstract analysis. Few 
women would profit from such an approach. Out of the author’s thorough 
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knowledge of Scripture and out of his love for the liturgy, Christ Him- 
self comes to life in this book, in His teaching about women and in His 
own relation to women during His earthly life. And His love and under- 
standing draws modern woman to Him as it drew His contemporaries. 

After a short, impressive description of the generally wretched social 
status of woman in the preChristian era, the author shows how Christ by 
His new commandment to love one another modifies the ancient law of 
woman's dominion by man, restoring her dignity as a free human person, 
companion and helpmate to man but not his slave. There is a fine chapter 
on virginity, but mostly the book treats of the woman as wife and mother 
— although it is repeatedly stressed that woman in herself is a full person- 
ality before God and man, regardless of the state of life she chooses. 

In the more general central part, which treats of “Christ’s gifts to and 
requirements of womankind” (including a good presentation of marriage 
as a sacrament and a very beautiful chapter on the Eucharist in the life 
of the woman and her family), one could perhaps occasionally complain 
about a somewhat forced use of scriptural texts. Nothing of this kind can 
be held against the last part. Here a refreshing sobriety in the presenta- 
tion of the biblical characters and in the exegesis of the texts clears up 


many often repeated, sometimes puzzling interpretations, and shows them 
to be misunderstandings of circumstances or projections of the inter- 
preter’s own ideas. The chapters on our Lady, the sisters in Bethany, and 
the women of the apostolic age are among the best. 

Young women in college will —like their older sisters — find clarifica- 


tion and orientation in this book, but also a strong and real picture of 
Christ in contrast to the “colorless character which a decadent genera- 
tion would like to make Him.” Priests can rely on its material in their 
direction and guidance of women groups, and the scholarly minds among 
them will delight in the many quotations and the good (though mostly 
German) bibliographies at the end of the chapters. And lastly, any man 
could profit from it for forming a truly Christian picture of woman. 
South Bend, Ind. Epiru P. Gurian 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST. An Anthology of the writings of Dom Colum- 
ba Marion, O.S.B. Compiled by Dom Raymund Thibaut, O.S.B. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 256. Cloth, $3.75. 

“Suffering is a world-wide fact. No man escapes it. It waits for every 
man to enter the world and it walks with him to the grave.” With these 
words of the preface, the compiler introduces us to his subject and jus- 
tifies his anthology of selections from the major writings and letters of 
direction of the late Abbot Marmion. 

In his search for an answer to the problem of suffering, man always 
meets with disappointment unless his quest leads him to the Man who 
voluntarily took upon Himself all suffering. The purpose of this book, 
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then, is to show us the answer at the foot of the cross. So the first chapters 
present the image of Christ suffering and give us an insight into the dis- 
positions with which He suffered — patience, love, and filial abandonment 
to the will of God. For the remaining part of the book, the compiler 
chooses selections on how to cultivate like dispositions, how to strengthen 
one’s soul in the face of death so as to attain union with Christ here and 
now, and final glory with Him in heaven. 

Marmion’s writings are too well known to need additional comment, 
but one may note that his great-hearted sympathy for all and his own 
personal experience in suffering qualify him as teacher of that art. The 
book will be an asset to those who do not have all his works at hand, and 
a help and support to those who read it seeking light and comfort and 

ace. 

St. Paul's Priory Sister LuANNE, O.S.B. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


WAHRHAFT HEILIGE NACHT (0 Truly Blessed Night). A Theology of 
Easter Night. By Karl Becker. Introduction by Rev. J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Herder Verlag, Freiburg, Germany. 1952. Pp. xi-220. Cloth, DM 7.80. 
The “blessed night” is the topic of this book. While giving an explana- 

tion of the new Easter vigil, it constitutes at the same time an eloquent 

appeal to the clergy and laity alike to familiarize themselves with the new 
rite—and to put it into practice. True, the new rite is still “on proba- 
tion.” And apparently there is still considerable reluctance to adopt it. 

If it was not made obligatory at this time, the desire of Rome to give it 

a chance in actual performance is unmistakable; and such a desire in such 

an important matter cannot be lightly ignored. It really would be no 

“trial” — in the sense of “risk” — at all. Provided the rite is properly under- 

stood and introduced it will be a great spiritual success; experience has 

already abundantly proved that. It certainly is a most intelligent and in- 
telligible liturgical service. Those who are still unconvinced should turn 
to the book by Becker if they can (for whose translation into English we 
hope) — or the recently published Proceedings of the 1952 Liturgical 
Week. The new rite is not new at all; it is merely the restoration of the 
original and meaningful celebration of Easter. It is, as Fr. Jungmann says 
in his Introduction, a re-form in the best sense of the word, bringing again 
to the fore an old form which, through the centuries,had lied from 
unhappy accommodations and compromises until little of its original sym- 
bolism and meaning was left. Midnight Mass is nothing new to the faith- 
ful. They come in great numbers on Christmas. The much greater signifi- 
cance of Easter can be easily explained to them; such explanation is 
moreover imperative. This could be done during the weeks preceding 
Easter or, in place of a sermon, in connection with the Stations of the 
Cross or other services during Holy Week. And the rite is so compact and 
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meaningful, its various highlights so readily understandable (e.g., renewal 

of baptismal vows in the vernacular), that little effort is required to make 

the people follow and enjoy it. The present writer can only hope that 

many more churches will be bold enough to share his own personal ex- 

perience of last Easter when a whole parish, otherwise entirely unpre- 

pers after the necessary instruction went through the new rite whole- 
eartedly and for the first time did celebrate a true Easter. 

Besides the Introduction by Fr. pagers, the book contains the text 
of the new liturgy and a series of articles not only explaining but rather 
deepening the meaning of the rite. The author, as he states in his Pref- 
ace, does not intend to furnish a running commentary. Instead he follows 
the more sensible method of treating of the various aspects and symbol- 
isms as they occur and reoccur during the whole service. It is gratifying 
to read the many and pertinent quotations from the Fathers which prove 
that we only have to recover what unfortunately was lost. He links the 
creation of the world to its re-creation by the Lumen Christi (there is 
an admirable chapter on the Easter candle and the Exsultet); he speaks 
of the striking paradoxes of our faith (pp. 151 ff.), e.g., how water is be- 

g and end, embracing destruction (flood) and salvation, that it is 
meant “to conceive” and to be fructified from on high (the baptismal 
font as womb of the Church). Ever since Christ’s baptism in the Jordan 
every font is “a Jordan”; and “where there is Christ, there is the Jordan” 
(Maximus of Turin). Easter is the very night for the re-birth of Christ 
in us, and our solidarity with His life and death can find no more signifi- 
cant expression than by —— His table at Easter night (em basis 
on “night”). Pope Pius XII has said that the ideals of the early Church 
are the very ideals of our own future. The restoration of the Easter vigil 
may be taken as a sign that we are approaching these ideals. Kar] Becker's 
book is a success in rediscovering them. May it be no less successful in 
winning followers to practice them. 

St. John’s Abbey ROLAND BEHRENDT, O.S.B. 


HENRY SUSO: MYSTIC AND POET. By S.C.M. Blackfriars, Oxford 
(Distributed by Templegate, 719 East Adams, Springfield, Illinois). 1952. 
Pp. viii-167. Cloth, $2.25. 

In his person as in his writings Blessed Suso is an attractive expression 
of fourteenth century German mysticism. Some cf the spring-like fresh- 
ness of that period breathes through the pages of this simple biography 
by the author of Brother Petroc’s Return. In this spirituality one is con- 
scious always of lacunae: the times were preoccupied with new emphases, 
none of these on the sacraments. 

Superior, Wisconsin Rev. Davin Ross Kinc 
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By Joseph Keating, S.J., compiled and edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 


Selected meditations which embrace almost every phase of the 
spiritual life of a Christian—lay or religious. Each meditation is 
notable for its compression of solace and guidance into a few lines, 
without sacrificing any of the thought-content or clearness of 
meaning. $1.75 


A MISSIONARY COMPANION 
A Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties by Rev. J. De Reeper 


This practical commentary is the result of missionary experience 
and is based on the best authorities and presented without undue 
scientific apparatus. After quoting the faculty and the relevant 
Common Law the author gives a clear indication and explanation 
of the special extensions of the Common Law granted by the 
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By Thomas a Kempis, newly translated and edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, 0O.S.B. 
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Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 
“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in they 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 

(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha” 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem} 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them™ 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 

most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly) 
minister” (n. 104). 
“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 

getting the Christian people to take part more easily and) 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar witt® 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest) 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the) 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volums | 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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